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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
EDITOR of THE BOOKMAN, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C., at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier. 


No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
for that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 151TH of 
APRIL will be noticed in the May number; books received 
subsequently and up to the 15TH May in the JUNE number, 


NEWS NOTES. 


There is danger ahead in the matter of American copy- 
right. It is well known that the last American Copyright 
Bill is not liked by many parties in America. In fact, its 
passing was a surprise. Mr. ‘Treloar, of Missouri, has 
introduced a new Copyright Bill into the House of Repre- 
sentatives to provide for the Commission on Copyrights, 
and to revise the Copyright Law. ‘The provisions which 
apply to Eoglish authors and publishers are somewhat 
obscure. They insist in the strongest manner on all 
manufacture taking place in the United States. The New 
York Publishers’ Weekly says that by restricting copyright 
still more closely within the l'mits of manufacture and 
citizenship, the Bill seems to compel any foreign authcr to 
assizn his work to a resident in the United States to obtain 
copyright, and this at one blow strikes down all the 
reciprocal arrangements upon which our present inter- 
national copyright method is based. ‘This restriction is not 
a direct statement in the Bill, but seems a necessary 
inference from its phraseology in section thirteen and also 
in section thirty-four, that the resident’s address in America 
implies restriction to the residents of this country. The 
Publishers Weekly considers that the Bill is dangerous and 
revolutionary in the extreme. As to its prospect of 
passing, we have as yet no authoritative information. 


We understand that the Rev. Silas Hocking, whose works 
of fiction have attained a very large circulation, is to start a 
sixpenny magazine. 


We regret to hear that Mr. Sidney Colvin has had to 
undergo a somewhat serious operation, and will be unable 
to undertake any work for the next two months. 


Mr. Lang has made great progress with his “Life of 
Lockhart.’ It will, we believe, be found a work of the 
highest interest. It will be published at first in an expen- 
sive form in two volumes. We regret to hear that Mr. Lang 
has sustained a severe bereavement by the death of his 
brother in New Zealand. 


Mr. Crockett’s new book, “ Cleg Kelly,” was originally 
Suggested by Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. Stevenson 
appreciated the sketches of Slum Life in Edinburgh pub- 


lished in the “ Stickit Minister,” and advised Mr. Crockett 
to develop the subject, and_make a book of it. 


Mr. Crockett has gone on a visit to Holland with a view 
to studying the scenery for his next work, “ Lochinvar.” 
The scene is laid in the Frisian cities Leeuwarden and 
Groningen, and the time is 1685. As is well known, these 
cities were great resorts for Scottish refugees, owing to the 
prevalence of Calvinistic opinions among their inhabitants. 


-Mr. Crockett’s new book is written from the Cavalier stand- 


point. - It will be commenced in the Christian World for 
January. 
Mr. Whistler is to do a drawing of Mr. Crockett which 


will appear as a frontispiece to a special edition of his next 
book, “ The Grey Man,” 


Mr. William Blackwood, the well-known publisher, who 
has been spending the winter in Egypt, returned to England 
about the last week in March. Mr. Blackwood has derived 
great benefit from his stay abroad. 


The second volume of the new edition of Robert 
Chambers’ Life of Burns will probably appear next month. 
We hear that Mr. Wallace has obtained and incorporated in 
this volume a considerable amount of fresh information as 
to the amatory relations of the poet. 


Mr. Stephen Crane, who scored so great a success in 
“ The Red Badge of Courage,” is at present in New York. 
He has just signed an agreement with Mr. McClure to write 
for McClure’s Magazine on a salary. 


It has only just been finally decided that Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth’s new daily paper shall be sold for a halfpenny. 
Mr. Harmsworth intends to give six pages for the money, 
and his line will be that of the younger and more militant 
Torie:. He is at present in Scotland, but he returns almost 
immediately to resume charge of the enterprise. He will 
be his own editor—for the time, at any rate. 


At the annual meeting of Messrs. Cassell and Co., which 
was presided over by the Right Hon. W. H. Fowler, it was 
announced that the accounts of the Company showed a 
profit of £31,561 14s. 9d. for the year ending December 
31st, 1895. A dividend for the year has been paid of 
83 per cent. This absorbs £21,049 12s. 10d. £20,000 
of four per cent. debentures have been issued to take the 
place of £15,coo of six per cent. debenturés now paid off, 
and for other general purposes of the Company. The 
chairman said that they would observe that the profits for 
the past year were somewhat less than those of the preceding 
year. He could tell them that a very large outlay had been 
charged, and he thought wisely charged, by the directors to 


’ the revenue of the year, and the result of that outlay would 


be seen in a few years. The directors, however, thought it 
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would not be a sound policy on their part to anticipate 
these results until they were actually realised. As every one 
present knew, there was great competition in the publishing 
trade, more especially perhaps in the publication of maga- 
zines. The directors had felt it their duty to incur a 
considerable outlay.in keeping their publications in the 
front rank, and that should not be charged to capital 
account, but should be charged, as it had been, to income 
account. Although they had reason during the past year 
to be thoroughly satisfied with the pecuniary commercial 
success in a large number of their works, there were two or 
three of those publications which were not quite so suc- 
cessful as had been anticipated, and the directors had 
decided to deal with them by wiping them out of the books 
of the Company. The increased outlay, and the fact of 
having to deal with some of those losses which were not 
anticipated, accounted for the difference in the amount of 
the profits. On the debtor’s side of the account, the share- 
holders would observe that the debenture issue, which 
formerly stood at £90,000, was this year £105,000. There 
would be a further increase of debentures as the various 
enterprises of the Company necessitated. But the directors, 
in common with others, had also had to face the necessity 
of improved machinery, which would prove of advantage to 
the Company in the future. 


At the last meeting of the Publishers’ Association, Mr. 
C. K. Longman was appointed President, receiving twenty- 
one votes, while Mr. Murray received twelve, and Mr. F. 
Macmillan seven. For the Vice-Presidency Mr. Murray 
was elected, receiving twenty-seven votes, while Mr. Mac- 
millan received twelve. Mr. Macmillan was appointed 
Treasurer, receiving twenty-one votes. Mr. R. B. Marston 
had twelve. The following firms were elected on the 
Council :—Messrs, Sampson Low, Marston and Co, 

mith, Elder and Co., Richard Bentley and Son, W. Heine- 

mann, W. Blackwood and Sons, George Bell and Sons, 
A. D. Innes and Co,, Cassell and Co., Fisher Unwin, 
Chapman and Hall. 


— 


M. Paul Renouard, the famous black and white artist, is 
attending the gallery of the House of Commons. He is 
doing a series of sketches for a magazine. M. Renouard 
does not know English, but gets on fairly well by the help 
of English journalists. 


Within the next few days Mr. Heinemann will issue an 
English translation of Max Nordau’s ‘‘ Paradoxes,” which is 
considered by the author the best of his writings. In it will 
be found some startling explanations of various physiological 
phenomena, such as genius, ideas of beauty, symmetry, love, 


etc., and one of the essays is devoted to the part that 


suggestion plays in human life. The translation is by Mr. 
J. R. M’llwraith, M.A., LL.D., barrister-at-law, who is a 
Glasgow man. An introduction has been specially written 
for the volume by Nordau himself. 


Mr. M’Ilwraith has translated from the German the 
Letters of Von Moltke to his wife and other relations. It 
will be in two volumes octavo, and Mr. M’Ilwraith has had 
the assistance of Von Moltke’s nephew in the translation. 
It will contain some notes and portraits which have never 


before been published. There is much criticism, favourable 
and unfavourable, of this country in the letters. Von 
Moltke paid four visits to England in company with the late 
Emperor Frederick, and was a guest both at Windsor and 


Balmoral. His wife was a Miss Burt, of Colton, near 
Lichfield. 


Downey and Co., Limited, was registered on February 
21st, with a capital of £10,000 in ninety-nine ordinary 
shares of £100 each, and a hundred management shares of 
£1 each, to acquire and carry on the business of a publisher 
and bookseller, carried on by Mr. E. Downey as Downey 
and Co., 12, York Street, Covent Garden, and to adopt a 
certain agreement. 


Much interest will be taken in the announcement that 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, of the Sfectator, has undertaken 
the editorship of the Cornhil/ Magazine, and that the price 
of the periodical is to be raised to one shilling, as in the 
days of Thackeray, Greenwood, and Leslie Stephen. The 
experiment will be watched with very great interest. It is 
understood that a high literary level will be aimed at. We 
venture to think that the real vacancy among English 
magazines at present is for a periodical of the type of the 
Century or Harper's, published at one shilling. 


Mr. Edward Markwick, whose novel of adventure, “ The 
City of Gold,” was published last month by the Tower 
Publishing Company, was for many years a leader-writer on 
the staff of the Morning Post. He did much excellent 
journalistic work, too, for the S# James's Gazette when Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood was editing it, and is still writing for 
that paper. Mr. Markwick’s contributions have appeared 
in nearly all the leading magazines and reviews, but “The 
City of Gold” is his first long novel. He was, by the way, 
one of the original proprietors of Answers, 


Mr. W. R. Williams has in preparation the Parliamentary 
History of Herefordshire from the earliest times to the 
present day, 1213-1896. It contains an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject, and gives very full biographical, his- 
torical, and genealogical notices of the members. Mr. T. 
Carver, of Hereford, is the agent, and the price is half-a- 
guinea. Only two hundred copies will be printed. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan informs us that his works, with 
one or two exceptions, are now published by himself at 36, 
Gerard Street, Shaftesbury Avenue. 


Miss Fiona Macleod’s new book wiil be published by 
Messrs. Patrick Geddes and Colleagues early in May. It 
will consist of two divisions, viz., Legendary Moralities, of 
semi-Christian, semi-pagan character, and ‘ Seanachas,” or 
Barbaric Tales. Among the former are ‘‘The Three 
Marvels of Hy,” dealing with the life of St. Columba in Hy 
(Iona), and the “ Shadow Seers,” dealing with second-sight 
episodes. 


The new illustrated edition of the late Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son’s ‘‘ Picturesque Notes on Edinburgh,” which Messrs. 
Seeley and Co. announced for publication last autumn, is 
now ready, and will be issued to the public next week. ‘The 
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illustrations, which, besides etchings and photogravure 
plates, include many vignettes in the text, are all quite new, 
having been made specially for the book by Mr. T. 
Hamilton Crawford, of the Royal Scottish Water Colour 
Society. 


Messrs. Seeley and Co. have also in the press anew book 
entitled “ Animals at Work and Play: their Emotions and 
Activities,” by Mr. C. J. Cornish, whose “ Life at the Zoo” 
was so favourably received by the public two yearsago. Also 
a new historical story by Mrs. Marshall, the circumstances 
of which are laid in the Jacobite Rising of 1715. 


The next number of the Por¢/olio, which will be pub- 
lished on April 15th, deals with the work of the well-known 
American artist, Mr. John La Farge, of whose works there 
was an exhibition held in Paris in the summer of last year. 
The illustrations are drawn largely from Mr. La Farge’s 
designs for stained glass and other decorative work, and 
also from his sketches in the South Sea Islands. 


Mr. E. C. Stedman has given up his house in New York, 
and is building a country place at a village called Bronx- 
ville. Mrs. Riggs, better known as Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
lives there, and so does Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins. 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell, long the clever representative of 
Mr. McClure in Paris, has written a new biography of 
Madame Roland, which will soon be published by the 
Scribners. It is said to contain much new and hitherto 
inaccessible material, and it will be fully illustrated. 


The American papers gleefully quote from the very clever 
article on Mr. W. W. Astor published recently in the 
Speaker. It was written, we believe, by Mr. L. F. Austin. 


We understand that it is, to say the least, doubtful whether 
Mr. Cust will start a new paper in London. ‘The success 
of the penny evening press of the metropolis has not been 
sO great as to encourage rash adventure in this direction. 


Professor Matthews has published an Introduction to 
American Literature. He states that the leading literary 
events of 1895 were the publication of Fuller’s “ With the 
Procession,” Howells’ “‘ My Literary Passions,” Roosevelt’s 
and Lodge’s ‘‘Hero Tales of American Histories,” and 
Stockton’s “Captain Horn.” The ation says, ‘ This 
seems primarily designed to show how far we have got on 
since, say, 1841, when such crude pioneers as Cooper, 
Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell were all we had to boast 
of in the publishers’ lists.” 


Henri Rochefort’s “Aventures de ma Vie,” the first 
volume of which was recently published in Paris, reached its 
eleventh edition within five days—one of the greatest 
popular successes of recent years. 


Mr. Richard Arden Davies has gone to Russia to write 
on the Coronation of the Czar for a New York journal. He 
will visit Greece in the interest of the same paper, to 
describe for its columns the revival of the ancient Greek 
games that are to be played under the patronage of the 
King of Greece at Athens. 


The translation of Dr. Unna’s work on “The Histo- 
pathology of the Diseases of the Skin” has been executed, 
with the assistance of the author, by Dr. Norman Walker, of 
Edinburgh, and will be published by Mr. W. F. Clay. The 
work will be fully illustrated. 


Mr. Alfred Cooper, of Charing Cross Road, is to publish 
250 copies of the life of John Leland, the first English 
antiquary, with extensive notes and a bibliography of his 
works, including those in manuscript. There are many items 
of interest in the notes which appear to be new. The 
account is for the first time published from a manuscript 
formerly in the magnificent collection formed by the late Sir 
Thomas Phillips, and the authorship has been attributed to 
Edward Burton, who is several times mentioned by Hearne 
in his diary. 


Messrs. Cassell and Co. will publish Mr. Lucy’s “ Diary 
of the Home Rule Parliament” almost immediately. They 
will issue also, at an early date, Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch’s 
“‘ Adventures in Criticism,” being a reprint of his admirably 
done causeries from the Speaker. 


Mr. Seymour Lucas, who is illustrating Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s Christmas story for the Graphic, declares that it 
is the finest short story he ever read. 


Mr. Louis Beck’s new volume of South Sea stories, “ The 
Ebb Tide,” will be published by Mr. Unwin in May. 


“ Leaves from the Life of an Eminent Fossil,” the new 
volume of the Autonym Library, by Mr. Dutton Burrard, 
will be published shortly. It is a humorous story of 
subaltern life. 


The poems and sonnets, mostly lyrical, of an Irish 
magistrate, Mr. J. A. Osborne, are to be published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. They are on many subjects, and most of 
them were written nearly fifty years ago. 


Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. will shortly publish an 
important book entitled “The Antichrist Legend ; a chapter 
in Christian and Jewish Folklore,” translated from the 
German of Herr Bousset by Mr. A. H. Keane, F.R.GS., 
late vice-president of the Anthropological Institute. The 
author speaks of his book as an indispensable preliminary 
essay on the subject, and he hopes to find time for a com- 
prehensive eschatology of the Christian Church. Mr. Keane 
contributes a prologue on the origin of the Babylonian 
dragon myth. 


The new volume in the Zeitgeist Library (Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Co.) will be by A. Garry, entitled ‘‘ Out of 
Bounds,” being the adventures of an unadventurous young 
man. 


The next of the series of half-a-crown volumes of fiction, 
which has just been started by Mr. Fisher Unwin, will be a 
new collection of short stories by W. Clark Russell, entitled 
“ The Honour of the Flag.” They are, of course, stories of 
adventure on board ship. A rather unique experience with 
a tiger is one of them. Mr. Russell is one of the few 
writers of long books who carefully cultivate the art of 
writing short stories. 
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At this season Mr. Unwin is publishing three or four 
interesting volumes in fiction. The first is entitled, “ The 
Statement of Stella Maberley. By Herself.” It is said 
that the publishers have undertaken to conceal the author’s 
identity at present. It is a clever book and must attract 
the literary world. The curiosity of the book lies in the 
fact that it will be a puzzle whether it is an autobiography, 
or whether it is an extraordinary imitation of autobiography. 
Another volume of the same set will be Gyp’s new French 
novel, under the English title of ‘ Ginette’s Happiness.” 
Mr. Unwin is also publishing a powerful story, “ Paul 
Hensius,” by Kora Lyster. This is by a new writer. It is 
a study in German vanity, as exemplified in the hero, Paul 
Hensius. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has not parted company with the 
publishers altogether. Mr. Fisher Unwin is publishing two 
new novels of his, “‘ Marriage by Capture,” in the Autonym 
Library, and a six-shilling volume, “ Effie Hetherington.” 
The latter is one of the longest of his novels, and has a 
Scotch local colouring. 


The first edition of Annie S. Swan’s (Mrs. Burnett Smith) 
new novel, “The Memories of Margaret Grainger, Schoo!- 
mistress,” will be published shortly by Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Co. It will consist of 5,000 copies. It has twelve full- 
page illustrations by Mr. D. Murray Smith. ‘The same firm 
will also issue in May a story by the same authoress, 
entitled ‘‘ Kinsfolk.” 


Mr. Fisher Unwin is bringing out a series of little novels 
at sixpence. One of them will be written by Ellen F. 
Pinsett, the author of that excellent little book, ‘ Jenny’s 
Case.” Mr. Fisher Unwin announces that his Autonym, 
Pseudonym, and Century Libraries are al! in print, and 
that he has planned to issue new volumes in each during 
the coming season. But the host of imitators has com- 
pelled him to strike out a new line in form and price. 
Over 500 manuscripts have been read in the selection 
of the first seven, and we have no doubt that the new 
series will do credit to the publisher’s well-established 
judgment. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF THE WHOLESALE 
BOOK TRADE. 
FEBRUARY 24TH TO MARCH 21st, 1896. 


At the commencement of this period “the trade” were 
fairly busy, but a considerable falling off is now apparent 
in home business. The issue of some very popular works 
has kept it from dropping to a very low level. Orders 
from the colonies have been much heavier, and foreign 
business is satisfactory. 


Lent books, as hinted last month, duly gave place to 
novels. The sale of the latter class of book is as great 
as ever, as may be judged from the fact that something like 
20,000 copies of ‘“‘Cleg Kelly” and 30,000 copies of “A 
Mighty Atom” were taken up by the trade in the first 
instance. Short stories are again coming into favour. 


The publication of new books and new editions shows 
little decrease. About 800 have been brought out during 


the last month. It is computed that ten per cent. of the 
new issues are six-shilling novels, but what becomes of 
them all is a mystery. From this it is evident that to stock 
a bookseller’s shop needs a considerable amount of literary 
discrimination. 


The approach of the Easter holidays has caused inquiry 
for holiday guides, whose season now commences. With 
the advent of fine weather, works on gardening are in good 
request, Saunders’ “Encyclopedia of Gardening” being 
very popular. 


The demand for school books, which now drops fora 
time, has been a good one. During the last few years the 
improvements in the production of the books themselves 
has been very marked. 


The anxiety recently caused by our relations with 
foreign powers has produced considerable inquiry for good 
atlases, and especially maps of South Africa, works, old or 
new, on this country being eagerly enquired for. 


Naval publications are again in the front. The “ Naval 
Pocket Book” and “ Ironclads in Action ” are selling freely, 
and great interest is shown in the parts of the “Navy and 
Army” as they appear. 


Two or three lives of Dr. Jameson are announced, and 
already are in demand in anticipation of issue. As, how- 
ever, that portion of his life in which most interest is taken 
is at present sub judice, the public are not likely to be 
satisfied with all that can be provided for them at the 
moment. 


There is a class of literature which is not often referred 
to in this report, but which is bought in considerable 
quantities. For want of a better name it may be described 
as the ‘“‘self-doctoring” manual. Davies’ “ Health and | 
Condition,” Kneipp’s (Cold) ‘* Water Cure,” and Salisbury’s 
(Hot) ‘‘ Water Cure,” may be quoted as examples. These 
works are an exception, but many of the class are little 
better than advertisements of various systems of treat- 
ment. 


Among magazines the Mew Review, with its articles on 
South African questions, has considerably increased its sales. 
Other periodicals continue much as usual. 


With regard to the appended list of the leading works of 
the hour, it may be remarked that novels still lead, and 
will probably continue to do so. The 3s. 6d. edition of 
Mrs. Craik’s works is very much liked. Marie Corelli, Dr. 
Conan Doyle, S. R. Crockett—these are the three favourites 
of fiction at present. 


The Sorrows of Satan. By Marie Corelli. 6s. 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle. 6s. 

Comedies of Courtship. By Anthony Hope. 6s. 

The Sowers. By H.S. Merriman. 6s. 

Cleg Kelly. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 

A Lady of Quality. By Frances H. Burnett. 6s. 

The Red Badge of Courage. By Stephen Crane. 2s. 6d. 

net. and 3s. net. 

The Real Lady Hilda. By B. M. Croker. 3s. 6d. 

The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 3s. 6d. 

John Halifax. By Mrs. Craik. 3s. 6d. 

Life of Cardinal Manning. By E.S. Purcell. 30s. net. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan. By Slatin Bey. 2!s, net. 

South Africa. By W. B. Worsfold. 6s. 

In the Evening of his Days (W. E. Gladstone). 2s. 6d. 

Life of Right Hon. J. Chamberlain. By S.H. Jeyes. 3s. 6d. 

A Wandering Scholar in the Levant. By D. G. Hogarth. 
- 7s, 6d. 

For His Sake: Elsie Marshall, 2s, 
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Encyclopedia of Gardening. By T. W. Saunders. 
Absolute Surrender. By Andrew Murray. 2s. 6d. 
Glimpses of my Life. By Countess Schimmelmann. ‘5s. 
Health and Condition. By N. E. Davies. 3s. 6d. 

My Will (Water Cure). ByS. Kneipp. 6s. 


38. 6d. 


Christianity and History. By A. Harnack. ts. 6d. net. 
The Creed of the Christian. By C, Gore. 1s. 6d. 
WEEKLY STATEMENT OF THE WHOLESALE BooK TRADE. 


Week ending 
Feb. 29, 1896.—Business a little brisker ; decidedly good for the 
season. Foreign and colonial trade looking 


up. 

—A rather dull week, with light orders. Colonial 
trade much heavier, and foreign good. 

—Trade still very quiet, with slight improvement 
at end of week, Foreign and colonial depart- 
ments still busy. 

—Business a little better, but very quiet at cloes. 
Colonial and foreign trade easing somewhat. 
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POETRY. 


BROWN EYES—A FANCY. 

Her dreamy eyes are deep 

As the fathomless eyes of sleep, 

And will no love declare, 

Nor laugh nor weep ; 

And daring souls who dive 

Into the water brown, 

To win the secrets there, 

Sink and drown, 

Or else are chained alive 

A thousand fathoms down. 
RonaLD CAMPBELL MACFIE 


NEW WRITERS. 


NEIL MUNRO. 

R. NEIL MUNRO, the author of “ The 

Lost Pibrcch,” just published by 

Messrs. Blackwood, is thirty-two years of age. 
He was born in Inveraray. His people for 
centuries had been shepherds and farmers in 
Glenaray, and on the shores of Loch 
Awe. He went to school at five, and remained 
till twelve, paying little heed to the ordin- 
ary studies. His prospect was at first that of 
herding on sheep hills or working in the harvest field, and 
thinning turnips for the Duke of Argyle. Through the 
influence of the parish minister, however, he was transferred 
from the harvest field to the office of the Sheriff Clerk of 
the county. But the law was not for him. He wrote 
imitations of the “Lady of the Lake” and Grant’s 
“Romance of War” in local papers, and the result was a 
short connection with the Greenock Advertiser. After the 
death of that paper he came to Glasgow, and joined the 
staff of the Evening News, with which he is still connected. 
Four years or so after, he began to write to the “turnover” 
column of the G/ode on Scotch and other subjects, and Mr. 
Locker, the then editor, pressed him to contribute more 
frequently than he did. He often enjoyed the rare felicity 
of reading sharp criticisms of his Scotch articles in Northern 
papers. The first story he wrote was “The Secret of the 
Heather Ale,” which was sent to the Speaker, and accepted. 


He then sent to Mr. W. E. Henley “‘ The Red Hand,” and 
was astonished at the flattering way he spoke of it after its 
publication in the ational Observer in May, 1893. About 
the same time, Mr. Blackwood sent him back a story with 
such kind and encouraging words that its rejection was 
honestly more gratifying than acceptance and a cheque 
would have been. “Send me anything else you do,” he 
said, in concluding his letter, and Mr. Munro sent him 
“Shudderman Soldier.” This was the beginning of his 
connection with Maga and the firm of Blackwood. It took 
him nearly a twelvemonth to put the “Lost Pibroch” 
together. Mr. Munro’s stories are inspired by a peculiar 
love of his native country and his own people. There is 
not a brae on the Aray side he would change for the most 


NEIL MUNRO, 


rich and picturesque prospect in the world. He disclaims 
the “Celtic gloom.” The Celt, as Mr. Munro knows him, 
is not gloomy at all, though something of a fatalist, and 
readily responsive in his heart to the pathos of life and 
nature, and unwilling to frivol with the large issues of 
existence which some races make jokes about in the comic 
papers. In half his moods he is riotously funny, with a 
vivid sense of the humorous, and the most beautiful zest in 
his little comforts and casual amusements. The topography 
of Mr. Munro’s stories is Inveraray, Glenaray, Loch Awe, 
and Loch Fyne. The tales are supposed to be told by 
different individuals in Gaelic up in the Sheilings among 
the hills. What Mr. Munro has sought is as one with a 
nature steeped in the Gaelic modes of conception and 
expression to invent an English or rather Scotch-English 
style, which will give an impression of this, and retain the 
riginal atmosphere. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


T appears, as one feared would be the case, that the 
Societé de l’Edition par les Auteurs (the Authors’ 
Publishing Company) of Paris, of whose organisation and 
initial venture some account was given in a recent number 
of THE Bookman, has not been a success, and, at least 
temporarily, has suspended its operations. The sales of the 
first book published by this society—a collection of short 
tales republished from various newspapers—were so small 
that there were no funds in hand to publish the third book, 
which had been passed by the Reading Committee. It 
would seem that it is impossible for authors to carry out the 
business of publishing successfully. One will watch with 
interest the results of the large American organisation, and 
the success which will attend the efforts of an individual 
English author in this direction. But one fears that dis- 
appointment may here also be in store. 

Quite a number of fairly well-known writers amongst les 
jeunes—a classification including men of over sixty—took 
part in the recent Mid-Lent procession organised by the 
students. This procession was known as the “ Procession 
of the Mad Cow.” It is said in France that everyone who 
follows a liberal profession, and especially writers and 
painters, has in his career a longer or shorter period when 
his poverty is so great that he is glad to get the beef of a 
“vache enragée ” to eat ; and when it is said of a man, as 
for instance it is often said of Emile Zola, that he has eaten 
quantities of mad-cow beef in his life, it is meant that he 
has been through a long period of semi-starvation. I con- 
fess that I have seen but little of this much talked-of starva- 
tion amongst French authors, even amongst “ les jeunes,” 
and where it does exist it is mainly attributable to improvi- 
dence. The reason of this is, that in France, with the 
rarest exceptions, no man in his senses takes to authorship 
as a profession, or engages in it in a commercial spirit, 
unless he has other means of subsistence. In England a 
man can hope to get some sort of a living, however un- 
successful he may be, out of authorship. In France no 
man outside Charenton would entertain such a hope, or act 
upon it. I have never yet met a man in France, trying to 
make a reputation as an author, who had not either a 
private income or some other employment. Huysmans, 
for instance, has a Government office, and, in addition, is 
engaged commercially in book-binding ; Mallarmé was until 
quite recently professor of English at a Parisian lycée, and so 
on. So there is really never any necessity for an author in 
France to dine off ‘‘ vache enragée,” and no reason for him 
whatever to appeal to the public for sympathy on account of 
fare so unpalatable. Speaking of unpalatable fare reminds 
me, by contraries, of Arstne Houssaye, who was a gourmet 
of the first water. I fancy his dinners will be remembered 
longer in Paris than his books, which have little weight 
there. He was a “very precious” man, in the French sense 
of the word frécieux, and bestowed on the elegancies of life 
as much care as, with less success, he applied to his literary 
workmanship. He was as reserved as Alexandre Dumas 
the younger, and was never to be seen anywhere, spending 
his time in a secluded if Sybaritic enjoyment of life. One 
heard of him occasionally in Parisian society, when a of of 
his would run round the town. His wit was bitter, even 


caustic, and seemed to be the utterance of a disappointed 
man. I believe his literary ambition was a very high one, 
and that its non-realisation had soured him, in spite of the 
pleasures of most refined life which he enjoyed, thanks to a 
large fortune, which no doubt diverted his attention from 
those labours by which alone his ambition could have been 
realised. I once heard him described as “le roi des 
dillettants,” a description not altogether malevolent. 
Everybody in Paris, with the exception, perhaps, of a few 
of the envious amongst les jeunes, is delighted to hear of 
the great success in London of John Davidson’s adapta- 
tion of Francois Coppée’s “ Pour la Couronne,” which, of 
course, was immensely successful in Paris. I was present 
at the dress rehearsal of “‘ Pour la Couronne,” and rarely 
have seen a piece more enthusiastically received by an 
audience which is usually indifferent. But Coppée is very 
popular in France amongst all classes, from the camelots or 
street hawkers, who speak of him as /e pre Coppée, and 
shouted themselves hoarse in “‘ booming” his “ Le Pater,” 
up to his brother Academicians, who always complain of 
his absence when he is not present at their gatherings. His 
poetry is popular all over France. Some years ago a popu- 
lar edition of his poems was published in fivepenny 
monthly parts, in a coloured wrapper on which was a pic- 
ture of the poet with a silk hat on his head and an umbrella 
in his hand.. Les jeunes laughed and scoffed, and said that 
the “‘gibus” and the “rifflard” were emblematic of the 
contents of these parts, but the public bought the book in 
large quantities. Coppée is a “tendre”—a tender-hearted 
man—and his work contains that proportion of sentiment 
which is dear to all French people, in spite of their pre- 
tences of the contrary. And the work is the man. Coppée 
is a kind-hearted, simple man ; fond of the country, fond of 
flowers and animals, and devoted to all old friends. I 
remember his telling me once that his hope was that his old 
housekeeper should close his eyes in death, that he could 
not bear the thought of surviving her. He is sentimental, 
without sensiblerie. He lives very simply, and the only 
affectation that I know in him is his habit of putting on a 
red shirt or blouse when he sits down to write. He is very 
fond of exercise, and can walk many a younger man off his 
legs. I know of many acts of generosity to his credit. On 
one occasion he saved a poor girl from the town, dowered 
her, and found hera husband. He is an excellent confrére, 
and never closes his purse to the shipwrecked of literature. 
Those of us who know John Davidson also are doubly 
glad of the success at the Lyceum. It was time that 
Davidson should receive some of the fruits of his labours. 
How many years is it since, abandoning a “dominie’s ” 
stool in the North of Scotland, he bravely plunged into the 
literary fight in London, and, undismayed by the hard 
knocks he received, fought on and on? Not more than two 
years ago he told me that “ there was nothing as yet in the 
shape of an income,’ and he laughingly added that he 
believed the house in which he was living with his family 
was ¢ie smallest house in London, I knew that it was so 
small that the poet was forced to rent a room over a green- 
grocer’s shop in a neighbouring street to do his work in, and 
that his fine productions were elaborated only in the leisure 
moments which could be snatched from arduous literary 
tasks, But he has all along kept up heart, a sanguine 
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and jovial man, with a laugh that was good to hear. One 
‘is very glad to think him happy at last and free from care. 

The illustration of books is being more and more attended 
to by the Parisian publishers. Many publishers in Paris 
now illustrate all the books they publish, believing that an 
illustrated book will sell far more readily than another. 
One publisher recently told me that the book trade is so 
bad in France that, did he not spend money on illustrating 
his publications, he did not believe that he could make his 
business pay. The public taste in France certainly is in 
favour of illustrated books, and there are some signs that 
this taste is also spreading in England. Many novels 
recently published in London have been illustrated. The 
additional expense is, of course, considerable, and is per- 
haps higher in Paris than in London, although there are 
many more talented “ black and white men ” in the former 
town. In London, I believe, a publisher can have a book 
well illustrated throughout for from £25 to £50. In Paris 
the latter sum may certainly be considered the minimum for 
which a draughtsman of any standing would undertake to 
illustrate a book. I am not now referring to the artists who 
work for the “ penny-number ” houses, like Rouff’s, which 
issue tons of illustrated feuilletons every month. For 
these publications quantity rather than quality is the 
desideratum, and the publishers find it more remunerative to 
employ active men, capable of large production, at a fixed 
salary, which in the case of some men isa high one. I 
know of one ‘‘ black and white ” man who has been drawing 
over £ 800 a year for some years past for his exclusive ser- 
vices to one maison dedition alone. It is true that his out- 
put is enormous. The artists I am writing about are such 
men as Myrbach, Mignon, Dunki, Montignié, and Vierge, 
who produce drawings which are works of art. I have just 
received from M. Edouard Pelletan, the publisher, a beauti- 
ful pamphlet, in which the cause of the illustrated book is 
eloquently pleaded, and in which some specimens of the 
work produced by his house are given. One is glad to see 
in these days of cheap “ process” work that good wood. 
engraving is still believed in by the Parisian publishers, 
who, as far as enterprise is concerned, are certainly not 
to blame for the depression in the book trade in France, 
of which we hear more and more. 

Rosert H. SHERARD. 


THE READER. 


A CURIOUS RELIC OF THE BROWNING 
FAMILY. 


of Mrs. Ritchie’s “ Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, and Browning” will remember that the 
writer refers to the remarkable drawings by Browning’s 
father, which she saw as a child in Paris. ‘We used to 
look with a certain mingled terror and fascination at various 
pages of grim heads drawn in black and red chalk, some- 
thing in the manner of Fuseli. Masks and faces were 
depicted, crowding together with malevolent or agonised 
or terrific expressions. There were the suggestions of a 
hundred weird stories on the pages at which one gazed 
with creeping alarm. These pictures were all drawn by a 


kind and most gentle neighbour of ours”—Mr. Robert 
Browning, the father of the poet. We have recently had 
the opportunity of examining a most curious scrap-book, 


“Ah! what has kept you ? You've been along with Frank Martin 
again. I told you never to be seen in that fellow’s company.” 
filled with these drawings of which Mrs. Ritchie speaks. 
They are the property of a lady who received them from a 
godson of Mr. Browning the poet, and their authenticity is 
undoubted. ; 

There is first of all a series of some forty heads, which 
are supposed to represent the various tellers of and 
listeners to a ghost-story. The extraordinary variety of 
expressions, the saturnine humour, melancholy, cunning, 
fear, and the hundred other emotions depicted on the 
faces, remind one of nothing so much as Browning’s own 


“Why, I was afraid of coming over the Common, ’cause as how, they 
say a ghost‘walks therejevery evening.” 
great human gallery. To a student of Browning ithese 
drawings by his father are of singular interest, for they 
illustrate in a very striking way the workings of the law of 
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heredity. The quiet South London resident and member 
of York Chapel, Walworth, had an eye for faces not less 
keen than his son’s. One can even detect some Walworth 
types in his grotesque men and women. Many of the 
faces, however, are hardly human, but more like grinning 
and monstrous gargoyles. Under each head there is an 
inscription. The belated ghost-seer is accosted as he 
comes in by a stern-visaged man with protruding under- 
lip, and by an old woman in a mob-cap. “ And pray, 
young man, what has kept you so late? You went out 
from here at 5, and now you return at 11—what has 
kept you?” The frightened-looking youth comes next 
with the answer, “ Why, I was afraid of coming over the 
common ’cause as how they says a ghost walks there every 
evening.” The story goes on amid a series of interruptions 
and cross-questions, each new personage interpolating a 
remark which prevents the last speaker from proceeding. 
One of the funniest faces is that of a jovial rustic in a cloth 
cap, with black wisps of hair straying over his forehead. 


rata 


“Oh, there’s a ghost in the story, is there? I’m afraid, young 
gentleman, this will end differently from what you think for.” 
“‘Why,” he says, ‘it’s the Parson’s ghost—he walks every 
night. You may see him every night about nine o’clock, if 
you look out for him.” Opposite him is another old lady 
in a cap, whose lips are pursed up indignantly as she sniffs 
out: “Old woman, indeed!!! I suppose you allude to 
Mrs. Muggins. I know she thinks there are such things.” 

The company contains believers 
and the different types are hit 
fun. 


and_ unbelievers, 
off with delicious 
The broad, round face of the man who thinks the 
ghost had probably a straw bonnet on, and was none other 
than the miller’s daughter, contrasts amusingly with the 
lantern visaged man who asks in sepulchral tones, “ Did 
you ever hear of old Matthews, who saw the ghost of the 
murdered chimney-sweeper ? ” and he again is damped down 
by the mere sceptic, who carries on the sentence thus: 
“‘which turned out to be a black cat—why, the chimney- 
sweeper’s alive at this day ; but what’s this story about the 
parson?” “Do give us a date,” cries a gap-toothed 
listener. ‘A story should no more be without a date than 
a Bill of Exchange.” Gradually we get mixed up with 
several ghost-stories. The people who are eager that the 
story-tellers shall proceed, keep saying, “ Hush, hush,” or 


“Silence, silence,” till a Rabelaisian fellow calls out that 
“when a man wants to have a row, the best thing he can 


“ Why, it’s the Parson’s ghost; he walks every night; you may see 
him every night about nine o’clock if you'll look out for him.” 
do is to cry out, Silence! silence!” ‘But before 
you go on,” says another, “is it about the Old Fisher- 
man? for if it is, we've heard it repeated over and over 
again, at least 150 times.” “The forty characters include 
the man who “likes those stories that end in a happy 
marriage” ; his neighbour—a Marat-like head—who prefers 
‘“‘those that end in bringing the offender to justice and a 
nublic execution” ; the gossips who interrupt to complain 
of interruptions; and the thin-lipped gentleman who 
“never likes to give an opinion on any subject till I have 
first turned it over in my mind and viewed it -under 
every possible circumstance.” Last of all, “ Says one to the 
other and the other to one, I think we’ve had quite enough 
of story-telling to-night. Did I ever tell you, gentlemen, 
what a fine parcel of red herrings I made a purchase of 
yesterday ?” 
The handwriting of the inscriptions is very clear and 


“Well, we can hear it once more; when a man tells a story 150 
times he generally gets to believe it himself.” 


legible, though the ink is naturally somewhat faded. The 
penmanship bears a certain resemblance to the poet’s. 
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The old scrap-book further contains a good many pencil 
drawings by Mr. Browning, senior, much less well preserved. 
Some of these represent scenes in the law courts, where the 
criminals and counsel are equally witty. The London of 
the thirties (one of the drawings is dated 1838) comes back 
in some of the queer coster types. “I say, you sir, how 
did you come by that ere bull-dog?” “Vy, I come by 
him honest—besides, vot’s that to you?” “’Cause vy, 


“ Well, I never listened to a ghost story in my life that I did not wish 

sincerely to believe in it. It’s that that gives it the interest, But 
we hinder the gentleman; go on, sir.” 
Dick the butcher’s lost his’n, and I think as ’ow yourn’s 
his’n.” There is only one political drawing in the entire 
series. It shows a solemn and hideous-looking orator 
uttering the words, “Ireland is an Aceldama!” Some 
hint of local colour is conveyed in the inscription: ‘“‘ What ! 
haven’t you heard, Mrs. Fuggins? The dreadful ghost that 
haunts Peckham and Camberwell.” 

We may say in closing that several of the drawings are 
signed “R. B.,” and that they are all unmistakably by the 
same hand. 

We give a few specimens from the drawings. 


NEGLECTED BOOKS. 


VI.—“DroLts SHADOWLAND” 
THE MASQUE.” 


AND “TALES OF 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 


R. J. H. PEARCE is, I believe, a novelist. He has 
published two or three Cornish novels, one of 

which has received Mr. Gladstone’s ‘mprimatur. Ido not 
know his work as a novelist, though I can well believe that 
something of the vague, shadowy, elusive poetry which is the 
very breath of his short stories might escape from a long 
book. I ought perhaps to apologise to Mr. Pearce for 
calling the two books named above neglected. They must 
have reached the ears of the small audience which is ever 
alert for new voices in literature. A good many of his 
critics at the time of their publication were enthusi- 
astic. But the outer public the books scarcely reached at 


all; and my complaint is that, instead of taking their place . 


in the body of literature which is always in demand, they 
have seemed to disappear with their season, as a drop of 


‘would not be an explanation. 


rain in the sea, so quickly and silently. It might be easy to 
explain this by saying that the public adores, with a compre- 
hensive passion, the trite and the commonplace; but it 
The great body of circula- 
ting-library readers who make a worthless book go for a 
season or two, have no power to grant fixity of tenure. 
There is a stronger public opinion on literature which in the 
end, after blunders and injustices, is always right. Nothing 
that is really of literature is lost and forgotten; it is 
acknowledged and honoured at last ; and this is the thought 
which comforts one when one is wroth at seeing fine work 
pushed down and trampled out of sight by the vulgar and the 
obvious. 

“ Drolls from Shadowland ” appeared in 1893, “ Tales of 
the Masque ” the following year. Their effect on my own 
mind was so deep and abiding that at any time since, with- 
out consulting the books, I could tell the story of “The 
Little Crow of Paradise,” or “ Joanna,” or “ the Calling of 
the Sea,” or the yet earlier “Man Who Talked With the 
Birds,” or ‘‘ The Man Who Met Hate,” or “The Unchris- 
tened Child,” or ‘‘A Pleasant Entertainment,” or “ The 
Man Who Wished to be a Tree.” The quality of imagina- 
tion in Mr. Pearce’s work is extraordinarily fine and subtle. 
There is no imagination in young poetry at present which 
can stand beside his in prose excepting that of his brother 
Celt, Mr. W. B. Yeats. Between the genius of these two 
there is a certain kinship, but Mr. Pearce sees life whole as 
Mr. Yeats does not. To make his glamour, Mr. Yeats uses 
gold, and grey, and purple, mists of fairyland and splendour 
of legend; to make his, Mr. Pearce takes more homely 
material. He is something of the sage and philosopher, and, 
elusive as he is, he is a student of life and his fellow-men. 
His is a genius at once aerial and intimate. 

There is a depth of human feeling in “ The Unchristened 
Child.” The Cornish fisherman had refused baptism to his 
child, and it is the superstition that an unchristened child, 
whether he die on the land or the water, becomes a creature 
of that element. The little lad, when out fishing in a punt 
with a-playfellow, falls overboard and is drowned. “ His 
companion, leaning over, could see him sinking down slowly 
into the crystalline depths, with his hands stretched up and 
the hair on his head tapering to a point like the flame of a 
candle.” A few days afterwards the father is out fishing 
when he sees a little seal emerge from a cave and come 
swimming towards him. 

“«*Why dedn’ee ha’ me christened, faather?’ asked the 
little seal piteously. 

“« My God, are’ee Silas?’ said John, trembling violently. 

“«* Iss, I’m Silas,’ said the little seal. 

“John stared aghast at the smooth brown head and the 
innocent eyes that watched him so pathetically. 

“ ‘Why, I thought thee wert drownded, Silas!’ he ejacu- 
lated. 

“ «T caant go to rest ’tell I’m christened,’ said the seal. 

“ * How can us do it, now ?’” asked the father anxiously, 

“Ef anywan who's christened wed change sauls weth 
me,’ said the seal, ‘ then I wed go to rest right away.’ 

“ «Thee shall ha’ my saul, Silas,’ said the father tenderly, 

“¢ Will’ee put thy mouth to mine an’ braythe it into me, 
faather ?’ 

««Tss, my dear, that I will,’ said the father. ‘ Rest thee 
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shust have ef I can give it to’ee, Silas. Put thy hands or 
paws around me neck, will’ee, soas ?’ 

“ And John leaned over the side of the boat till his face 
touched that of the piteous little seal.” 

It has the profound simplicity and tenderness of genuine 
folk-lore. Indeed, of all the Cornishmen in love with Corn- 
wall, Mr. Pearce seems to have come nearest to the secret 
of the Celtic magic which is in the haunted moorlands, and 
on the wild cliffs over the sea, and in-the hearts of the 
primitive people. ‘ The. Little Crow of Paradise” might 
have come from the times when faith was so ardent that 
imagination centred about the things of faith, embroidering 
them with lovely accessories. The Robin, says Mr. 
Pearce, because of its kindness when Christ hung on the 
Cross, is permitted once a year to visit Hell, bearing a drop 
of water in its beak for some poor sinner it had loved while 
on earth. But the crow is the bird of the devil, because he 
mocked Christ on the Cross, and he has a cinder for a 
heart; yet one little crow for ever sits on the wall of Para- 
dise. His friend was dead and in hell, ‘‘in the awful Pit of 
the Great Thirst, with the lidless eyes of Satan fixed unsleep- 
ingly upon him,” and the crow had in vain implored the 
robin to bear him a drop of water. The robin is the only 
bird that can go scatheless near the fires, but the crow, 
moved by pity and love, took the drop of water in his beak 
and flew down to Hell. 

“ In the Black Pit of Thirst his friend moaned helplessly ; 
his throat and lips parched into horrible blackness, and the 
sharp brine running through his veins instead of blood. 
‘Water! give me water!’ he gasped tothe crow. Thecrow 
sank down, and alighting on his shoulder, poured the 
cherished drop of water between the black, parched lips. 
‘A hundred years of agony have rolled away from me!’ 
gasped the man. ‘Now, caw once, that I may remember 
the woodlands. ...’ ‘ Caw,’ cried the little black crow, 
‘Caw! Caw!’ But at that moment the Ancient One, who 
is of stone and without a heart, thrust his huge claws forward 
and the crow was in his palm. Then God who seeth all 
things was moved to compassion, and as His thought 
became a deed, Satan’s huge claws opened, and up flew the 
little crow straight to Paradise ; alighting, singed and pant- 
ing, on the vast, gold walls. Except the dove, no bird has 
ever entered heaven. The crow might not be admitted to 
the shining streets of pearl, but within sight of heaven he 
should dwell for ever, said the Merciful One. And on the 
great gold walls against which the Water of Life ripples 
musically, the Little Crow of Paradise still builds his nest.” 

This is the very spirit of fantasy, but Mr. Pearce is not 
always so remote. Most of his allegories are indeed fraught 
with deep human meaning. Tragedy and pity, and cynicism 
and scorn, the “saeva indignatio,” and wit and tenderness 
are in each tiny masterpiece. Elusive as they are, they are 
artistically satisfying, and one would no more wish anything 
away or anything altered than one would with “ Tanglewood 
Tales” or ‘¢ Mosses from an Old Manse.” 


MRS. MEYNELL. 


NE has, of course, an immense admiration for Mr. 
Henley, for the poetry and the brilliant individuality 


of the man. And yet it is hard to satisfy oneself that the 


many who have found in him an artistic stimulus must not 
go further before they find also their artistic conscience. 
These clever young writers who pullulate around him—is it 
not his perversities that they catch, rather than his inspira- 
tion ? and does he take the trouble to demur, when they 
sacrifice on the altar of a style alike the decencies of 
journalism and the dignities of literature? In any case we 
must credit Mr. Henley, as his undeniable achievement, 
with the capture and revelation of Mrs. Meynell. For after 
the immortal letter to Mr. Hyde of Honolulu, was there 
anything more signal in his memorable editorship of the 
National Observer than certain gracious essays, packed with 
thought and vibrile with wit, which stood there amongst 
cheap satire and schoolboy impertinences, like the cool 
spaces of a bookshop sequestered from the bustle of frivolous 
Piccadilly? And when those essays reappeared in book 
form as “The Rhythm of Life,” who was there who failed to 
recognise the presence of a new and potent pen, of a fresh 
critical force to be reckoned with, of an imperative need to 
reconsider and readjust certain old critical tendencies from 
another and a striking point of view? Incidentally one 
learnt that this was not Mrs. Meynell’s first venture in the 
pleasant ways of literature. Already, as Miss Alice 
Thompson, she had published in 1875 a volume of poems 
which did not indeed hit the popular taste, but which were 
very highly esteemed by no mean critics; Mr. Ruskin, in 
particular, speaking of some of her work as “the finest 
things I have yet seen or felt in modern verse.” And then 
Miss Thompson exercised the ultimate privilege of the 
maiden and the artist, and for fifteen years was silent ; slowly 
pruning and maturing, we may suppose, the potentialities of 
a naturally quick spirit by submission to the twofold 
scholarship of life and letters, that so, when in the fulness of 
time she reluctantly spoke again, her words might be the 
choice fruit of the trained eye, and the disciplined brain, 
and the purified heart. 

In attempting to analyse the impression which Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s writing makes upon at least one reader, I shall not 
dwell at length upon her sex, and upon the fact that she is 
perhaps the first woman to make her way to the higher 
levels of criticism. Doubtless the last quarter of the present 
century will be known as the age of the awakening of 
women, of their successful claim to share in the wider and 
fuller life of the race from which they have hitherto been, in 
the main, excluded. And with the conquest of life comes 
naturally the conquest of literature. One even hopes that 
women will soon cease to use the apology ofa masculine 
pseudonym on their title-pages. But though Mrs. Meynell 
is clearly touched by the finer issues which the problem of 
the future of her sex at this moment presents —we are grate- 
ful to her for her woman’s protest against the gross deface- 
ment of woman by the pen of Dickens and the pencil of 
Leech—yet I think that she has always held herself character- 
istically aloof from the more revolutionary phases of the 
movement. That brave desire to arraign the whole of 
society as man has made it, to 

“ Shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire,” 
could not be expected to evoke much but pity and amuse- 
ment in the mind of one whose consciousness of the past is 
so strong, and who knows that, for women as for Americans, 
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there is no beginning, but only a continuity. This, indeed, 
is the first point in Mrs. Meynell’s critical temperament to 
which I would call attention. She has that sense of inheri- 
tance, of oneness with the past, which only liberal scholarship 
can give. She has chosen great ancestors to defer to. Must 
she quote? it is by preference the most distinguished 
utterances of the most distinguished men, Nor does she 
ever forget what such a descent entails upon her, its 
responsibilities “in the chastity of letters and in the 
honour of life,” its compulsion to keep her thought unstained 
by anything that is common or “mentally inexpensive.” 
How much “a man of letters ” means to her !—“ judicious, 
judicial, disinterested, patient, happy, temperate, delighted.” 
What a rare equipment to have even formed such an ideal ! 
And how doubly rare in an 
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the secrets of mental history, and build up the ultimate 
ineffaceable personality. Nor need Velasquez himself have 
been ashamed to own that “ Portrait of a Gentleman ” in 
the essay which is called “A Remembrance.” Subtlé 
herself, Mrs. Meynell demands some response of subtlety 
from her readers ; she is difficult, because she is not facile. 
She is indeed unpardonable, because she requires, compels 
thought ; compels even an effort of thought, grinds the 
edge of thought. And to-day we do not wish that thought 
should give us pause ; we ask for books to satisfy easy 
mental processes, and not to awake complicated ones ; 
because we do our reading hurriedly, in the railway train or 
at the British Museum, and have no time for the composure 
of an armchair or the contemplation of a library. 

se The subtlety of Mrs. 


age which has substituted 
reviews for criticism and | 
University Extension lec- 
tures for education! We 
habitually write up to the 
top of our information ; 
but Mrs. Meynell selects 
from her treasure-house ; 
she has her reserves; she 
does not wish to tell us 
*‘ ali the grave things.” 
This insistence on the 
literary point of honour, 
and a certain delicate 
psychology, define Mrs. 
Meynell’s critical attitude. 
Of what is hackneyed she 
will have nothing ; “ habi- 
tualness,” she says, “‘ com- 
pels our refusals.” Patent 
things, even patent truths, 
fail to arrest her; she 
prefers a more intimate, 
even if it be a lesser, 
truth; a truth that she can 
feel, that has some fresh- 
ness about it, not a truth ‘| : 


Meynell’s thinking deter- 

ae mines also her vocabulary. 
She will not use synonyms 
as if they were equivalents, 
for she knows that usage 
is the deposit of history, 
and that cognate words 
have cognate, and not 
identical meanings. . It 
were, therefore, a conceit 
in her own vein to say that 
her epithets and turns of 
phrase are not obvious, 
and are inevitable. Her 
words are not inanimate 
counters, but have their 
characters and their 
colours. The epitheton con- 
stans is no temptation to 
her, nor will she reproduce 
the” second-hand quaint- 
nesses of Wardour Street, 
Her tendency, indeed, is 
all to the Latin derivatives, 
so cool and quiet, for “‘ to 
possess that half of the 
language within which 


that she must merely accept 
and share. She will not 
willingly walk in the ways of common tread, Therefore 
she pushes analysis as far as it can be pushed, in the 
discrimination of subtle shades of sentiment, the explora- 
tion of secret distinctions which the blunter sense would 
disregard. And analysis frequently issues in paradox; a 
paradox, however, which is not often merely verbal, belong- 
ing, as it does, to the order of her thought and the structure 
of her material. For it is invariably truth itself that she 
seeks, and not the affectations of truth. No one, indeed, 
will prick you with more mordant wit the bubble of an 
affectation; the affectation, for instance, that finds 


pathos in what is really humorous, or the affectation 
of an 


impressionism that has no _ impressions 
worth recording. In this close power of pene- 
tration lies her delicate critical instrument; for 


in criticism, as in portraiture, it is the little touches that 
count, the barely noticeable curves and crow’s-feet, that hold 


Latin heredities lurk and 
Romanesque allusions are 
at play is to possess the state and security of a dead 
tongue, without the death.” She seeks in style qualities 
that control rather than stimulate, is careless to cry 
aloud in the market-place, will not be clamant, and 
would rather have you not suspect the measure of her 
resources for the discretion of the art that conceals them. 
So that it will surprise you on analysis to find that she, who 
is never rhetorical, possesses and has used every artifice of 
rhetoric. 

It is the first instalment, then, of one’s claim for Mrs. 
Meynell, that shé has the choicer equipment of a critic, the 
comprehensive experience of life and letters, the acute 
vision, the easy control of an exquisite medium. But from 
the absolute critics, the two or three who interpret to an 
age, more than this is required. Of such we ask in addi- 
tion an unity, an organic unity, of purpose and of aim. 
Some fecund principle of thought, far-reaching in its scope, 
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and bearing upon what is vital rather than what is acci- 
dental, this alone can give birth to a criticism that shall be 
creative, dynamic. For in the positive, not the negative 
pole of criticism, in its power to modify the old mental at- 
titude and to suggest the new, must always lie its highest 
achievement. Nor can the operations of this principle be 
limited to any one department of human activity ; on all 
alike, on art, on letters, on conduct, it will have its shaping 
word. Such a principle underlies Mrs. Meynell’s work. 
It is rooted in a certain austere philosophy. ‘The 
half is better than the whole,” cried the Greek; and Mrs. 
Meynell, too, solves many problems by her willingness to 
accept, and even appropriate the limitations of life. Of 
one whose “ personality made laws for me,” she says, “ He 
had always prayed temperate prayers and harboured prob- 
able wishes.” Her most frequent counsel is to do without. 
“TI could wish,” she tells us, “abstention to exist, and 
even to be evident, in my words.” Criticism is made up of 
innumerable rejections ; and, if even rejections trouble that 
composure which is the heart's attainable felicity, what of the 
things rejected? By exclusion alone can we preserve unrifled 
our treasury of quietness,exclusion on the one hand of the raw, 
the slovenly, the blatant ; on the other, of the opulent, the 
ostentatious, the tormented. In all things it is to “the 
little less” that she would “ recall a rhetorical world.” In 
art she would cure the disease of ornament by the whole- 
some tonic of plain spaces; in nature she prefers to “ the 
clamorous proclamation of summer in the English woods” 
those finer lines of an unrecognised Italy ; “ cypresses shaped 
like flames, tall pines with the abrupt flatness of their tops, 
thin canes in the brakes, sharp aloes by the roadside, and 
olives with the delicate acuteness of the leaf.” To be simple 
—it is the simplest of all secrets ; and who shall say that it 
is not worth preaching in a flamboyant age? And in virtue 
of this gospel of simplicities and silences we count Mrs. 
Meynell high among critics, and place her pregnant pages 
on the shelf beside the “Essays in Criticism” and the 
‘* Studies in the Renaissance.” 

Rumour has it that of late Mrs. Meynell has been num- 
bered among the journalists; and some signed articles in a 
weekly, with others, not literally signed, in an evening daily, 
would seem to confirm the report. A dangerous way, one 
would think, for her, with its pitfalls of fluency and 
paradox. But whatever she may reject and reconsider for 
the approaching volume, we will not gladly miss a certain 
essay on ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage,” itself as amazing as the 
novel or the marriage. ‘Mr. Meredith’s book almost 
confers genius.” When Mrs. Meynell speaks of Carinthia, 
how shall we not think that it has conferred it ? 

EpmunpD K. CHAMBERS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE PTOLEMIES.* 


The peculiar interest possessed by the history of Egypt 
ceases with the flight of the last native king Nechtnebef 
and the advent of the Persian conquerors about the year 
340 B.C. From that date to the present, Egypt ceased to 
be an independent factor in the history of the world, and 


* “The Empire of the Ptolemies.” 


By J. P. Mahaffy. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1896.) 12s. 6d. yJ y- (London 


becomes only a portion of the field in which the long 
struggle for supremacy has been carried on, at first by the 
Greek, Roman, and Western Asiatic peoples, and in later 
times by the powers of Western Europe. 

The period which is the subject of this work, the 263 
years of Ptolemaic rule, is one whose record is a recital of 
little else than a succession of intrigues, factions, and crimes, 
almost unrelieved by any outstanding incidents; for under 
this dominion, which was neither wholly Greek nor wholly 
Egyptian, but very much more Greek than Egyptian, there 
rose in Egypt no prominent man of native blood, nor were 
the events of the history such as have affected the current 
of human progress. It is probably on this account that 
the story of the Empire of the Ptolemies has hitherto 
been so much neglected in this country. 

Patient Continental scholars have, however, worked sedu- 
lously in the quagmire of ancient classical references and of 
recovered fragments of contemporary documents, and have 
constructed from these materials a coherent narrative of 
the political and social history of Egypt under its Mace- 
donian rulers. Dr. Mahaffy has here given us a resumé 
of the work of Droysen, Wiedemann, Pauli, Lumbroso, 
Niese, and others, and he has woven these into a more or less 


continuous narrative ; and has shown how far these modern 


researches annotate, illustrate, and correct the passages of 
the histories of Polybius, Plutarch, Dio, Josephus, and the 
author of the books of the Maccabees, which bear on the 
history of the Ptolemies. As Dr. Mahaffy has edited the 
numerous fragments of Greek papyri of Ptolemaic age 
which have been discovered by the indefatigable labours 
of our great English explorer, Professor Flinders Petrie, 
and which have been published in fac-simile by the Royal 
Irish Academy, he has been able to add a considerable 
number of new details to the historic store. 

The task which he has undertaken is difficult and thank- 
less, for no amount of genius could make the history of 
this period other than uninteresting ; and it speaks well for 
the skill with which he has accomplished it that he has 
succeeded in producing a fairly readable book. 

There is an initial difficulty in dealing with the docu- 
mentary material of this history owing to the homonymy of 
the rulers belonging to the dynasty. The personalities of 
the sixteen Ptolemies, the four Arsinoes, the four Berenikes, 
and the six Cleopatras, make a confused web which it is 
not easy to disentangle ; and this confusion becomes worse 
confounded, owing to the frequent intermarriage of brother 
and sister, and the occasional marriage of the same queen 
to successive brothers. For this purpose a genealogical 
table would be a great help to the student. 

In the midst of the wearisome record of wars, plots, in- 
vasions, and political trickery which constitute the largest 
part of the history, the only redeeming features are those 
connected with the foundation of the Museum, with 
its library, and the lavishness with which the national 
resources were expended on temple-buildings, which were 
so extensively erected in Egypt at this period. It is much 
to be regretted that we know so little of the foundation and 
administration of the former, which Dr. Mahaffy aptly com- 
pares with our older English universities. In this connec- 
tion it may be doubted whether the history of the progress 
of human knowledge supports the implied assumption that 
the value of the work done in an endowment for research is 
necessarily greater than that done in a teaching institution. 
Of the intellectual outcome of the Museum we have exhaus- 
tive accounts in the works of Weniger and Susemihl. It 
was essentially a Greek institution, and even its celebrated 
medical teachers, like Herophilus and Erasistratus, were 
importations. The only Egyptian work which seems to 
have emanated from it was the History of Egypt by 
Manetho; but what else could be expected from kings of 
whom Plutarch tells us that they scarcely took the trouble 
to learn the Egyptian tongue. 

During the Ptolemaic period great and stately additions 
weré made to the religious edifices of Egypt. Philze, Dendera, 
Edfou, and Esneh are monuments of which any age might 
well be proud. It seems at first sight remarkable that such 
should have been built during the dominance of a dynasty 
of foreign interlopers who seem to have cared little for any 
religion, either native or foreign ; but it appears to have been 
a part of their policy to conciliate the priests, who were 
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then, as in older days, the most influential class in the 
country, as from time immemorial almost all the Egyptian 
nobles held some priestly office. To this end it seems as if 
the reigning race encouraged the spending of large sums of 
the local revenues in these works, and thereby obtained the 
traditional deification. That these temples were built by 
Egyptians and under native supervision is plain from their 
architecture, and the affixing of the royal names does not 
necessarily indicate anything more than the dates of their 
erection, for there is no evidence of any direct royal inter- 
ference. Our classical authorities, being Greeks, did not 
trouble themselves to enumerate, even if they knew, the 
names of the local nomarchs, and hence,as Dr. Mahaffy notes, 
they make little mention of the local nobility ; but that these 
existed and were locally as powerful as before is plain from 
the fact that whenever local disturbances occurred in any 
parts except the region about Alexandria and the Fayyum, 
the names of the leaders connected with them are those of 
persons of native origin. It is not improbable that the policy 
of encouraging such buildings may have been a bid for 
popular favour in order to secure the pacification of the 
country, for those who built the most in outlying provinces— 
Philopator and Physkon—were those who were most dis- 
turbed by native insubordination. Among a priest-ridden 
people, who were, as Herodotus tells us, religious above all 
other nations, some such motive may have commended this 
course to rulers who felt a little uncertainty as to their tenure 
of power. 

The record of their actions scarcely justifies the epithet 
glorious” which Dr. Mahafty applies to the dynasty. He 
has, as far as he could, endeavoured to rehabilitate some of 
those who suffer under the most tarnished reputations, such 
as Physkon, but with slender success. Even the best of 
them—Soter—was little else than a crafty time-serving 
diplomatist. Dr. Mahaffy attempts to justify the murder of 
Cleomenes as an act “hardly unjust, and certainly not un- 
popular,” on account of the tales of dishonesty told about 
that governor ; but we find that these charges, as recounted 
in the spurious second book of (Economics, are marshalled 
with an evident animus, and from that source Arrian has 
taken his stories of the po//a adikemata—stories which again 
appear in the Oration against Dionysiodorus, falsely ascribed 
to Demosthenes. When analysed, the charges amount to 
little more than the making of a profitable ‘“‘ corner” in 
grain, threatening to destroy certain crocodiles, and several 
like transactions which could probably be matched in the 
history of the majority of satraps. It is not likely that one 
whose moral tone may be measured by his conduct towards 
the surviving members of the family of Alexander, and by 
his treacherous betrayal of Ophelas, would be influenced by 
righteous indignation against a little provincial speculation. 
It is far more probable that the straightforward statement of 
Pausanias is the correct version of the transaction, that 
Ptolemy procured his death because he was in the interests 
of Perdiccas. This is the more likely, as Diodorus tells us 
that Ptolemy seized upon the 8,000 talents which Cleomenes 
had amassed, and used them for his own purposes. 

Dr. Mahaffy has nothing new to add to the history of the 
last of the race, the ill-fated Cleopatra VI. The genius of 
Shakespeare has given to hera fame greater than that of any 
of her namesakes, two of whom, however, seem to have 
been quite as unscrupulous, if not as clever, as the un- 
fortunate queen whose story in some respects reminds us of 
that of our own Queen Mary. 

The Greek texts of the bilingual decrees of Canopus 
and Rosetta are given in full, which is a boon to the student. 
We may note by the way that our author scarcely does 
justice to the work which has been done by our great 
demotic scholars in that most difficult field of research. 
There is also a short digression on the position of Lake 
Moeris, in which Major Brown’s opinion is very properly 
advocated. The question of the date of the Septuagint is 
referred to in passing, but while evidently favouring the 
more probable earlier date, Dr. Mahaffy does not make a 
definite pronouncement. The author is to be congratulated 
for having thus so successfully put into the hands of the 
English reader a useful compendium of a difficult, if uninter- 
esting, piece of history, and for this he deserves the ‘thanks 
of all interested in historical research. : 


To complete the cycle of the History of Egypt we now 


wait for someone to do a similar service in reference to 
the still less known period which extends from the Omayyade 
conquest in A.D. 638 to the recent period of the campaign 
of Napoleon Buonaparte. ALEX. MACALISTER. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD.* 


Mr. Conan Doyle has never done anything better than 
this—and, remembering the good things he has already 
given us, this is saying a good deal. If this book had 
appeared ten years ago it would have made a great impres- 
sion. But it is the fate of a novelist who has made a new 
departure to be quickly followed by a score of imitators, and 
only the sifting power of time can give him the distinction 
he deserves. Mr. Conan Doyle’s work will Aeep. It has 
the salt of an excellent style ; and when ascore of books of 
a like kind are dead and forgotten, his will be read. 

The adventures of the brave, vain, light-hearted French 
soldier, a Gil Blas of the grande armée, are carried on 
chapter by chapter, each complete in itself, and you may 
take up the book at any point, as you can Le Sage’s im- 
mortal tale, and find it entertaining. 

We read how the Brigadier gets into Dartmoor prison, 
and how he gets out again; how he fights brigands and 
makes his way into the Castle of Gloom, the abode of heroes 
of the Reign of Terror ; how he rescues ladies, and takes 
part in every kind of midnight exploit, coming miraculously 
out of each with a whole skin. One comes almost to like 
the bold, boasting fellow, who has a laugh and a blow for 
every man, and a retort for even the great Monsieur de 
Talleyrand. Perhaps the story of his friendship with the 
young English officer, “The Bart ,” as he calls him, is the 
best of his adventures. “If I had not travelled,” says 
Gerard, “I should not be able to say with confidence that 
the young man’s real name was Milor, the Hon. Sir Russell, 
Bart., the last being an honourable distinction . . . as in 
Spanish one might say ‘the Don.’” Gerard meets the great 
Napoleon several times, and acts as the Emperor’s messenger 
and attendant under very strange circumstances. A student 
of history may try to confute Gerard as+to these strange 
episodes in the history of Napoleon, but to such he says: 
* You must always bear in mind that you are listening to 
one who has seen history from the inside.” So we take in 
good faith the scene where Napoleon permits a faithful 
servant to be assassinated in his place, and the scene in the 
Castle of Hof when the young soldier poet, Korner, turns 
the scale in favour of the Zugend Bund, and rouses the 
assembly to a fury of patriotism by singing a song of the 
Fatherland. Carrying papers from Napoleon to the Prince 
of Saxe Felstein, the objects of which are to win over the 
wavering allegiance of the German prince to the French 
side, Gerard is waylaid by the patriotic wife of the Prince, 
and is beguiled of the precious papers. He comes near 
being hanged by the German soldiers. But out of this diffi- 
cult situation he is extricated by the princess herself. ‘ My 
heart is German and yours is French,” she says ; “ the game 
is played and won ; why should we bear malice?” So the 
Brigadier rides off to another adventure. 


WOMAN UNDER. MONASTICISM.+ 


No work more worthy of a great historical genius can be 
conceived than a complete history of monasticism. Such a 
history has yet to be written. A writer possessing all the 
requisite gifts of knowledge and imagination to adequately 
describe this most complex of human phenomena would 
leave the world something of higher value than many works 
of philosophy or histories of civilization. Monasticism for 
eight centuries held the central place in European civiliza- 
tion. It safeguarded art and learning ; it fostered literature, 
and it absorbed the enthusiasm and energies of some of the 
noblest and most gifted of the race. From its bosom rose 
the first aspirations for the redemption of those worsted in 
the race of life by sickness, physical defects, or poverty—the 


*“The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.” By A. Conan Doyle. 
(George Newnes.) 


¢ “Woman under Monasticism.” By Lina Eckenstein. (Cambridge 
University Press.) ‘ 
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germs, in fact, of all modern philanthropy. The monasti- 
cism of the earlier centuries, in its loftiness of aim, in its 
unwearied mental and moral activity, in its ideal of a happi- 
ness not founded on personal claims, but on devotion to a 
divine perfection, realised in measure the dream of the City 
of God. The story of its gradual withdrawal from the work 
of the world, its slow inward decay, and rapid downfall 
before the outbreak of the Reformation, would form an even 
more instructive and interesting analysis than that which we 
get in the “ Ancien Régime ” of de Tocqueville to explain 
the destruction of monarchical power and the Revolution. 

The Chronicles, Acta Sanctorum, the endless monographs 
on various aspects of monasticism, which swell into a vast 
literature, yet remain in an inchoate mass, and await the 
master hand which shall deal adequately with them as a 
whole. Whether we shall ever have such a work or not it 
is difficult to say. It is easier perhaps to predict that it will 
not come from either England. or Germany, where the 
instinct to quarry and accumulate stores of learning is 
greater than that of literary design. But whether a com- 
plete history of the subject is to be ours or not, such a book 
as Miss Eckenstein has given us is of lasting value. It is 
itself a quarry of learning. We have here a prodigious 
mass of interesting information laboriously and judiciously 
gathered, assorted into twelve chapters, each dealing with 
some aspect of the life, influence, or work of women of the 
monastic orders. While limiting herself to the compara- 
tively narrow survey of monasticism solely in its connection 
with women, Miss Eckenstein gives vivid pictures of the 
conventual system in Germany and England, and aspects of 
conventual life never before dealt with. Her search for 
material has been very wide, and her treatment shows the 
candour and clearness of a widely cultivated mind. She is, 
perhaps, more familiar with German than English Chronicles. 
But her account of convent life, convent literature, and the 
parts played by literary, administrative, and spiritually-gifted 
Abbesses of both countries is fresh and interesting from first 
to last. 

By no means the least interesting and instructive part of 
the book is her history of the rise of the system, and the 
borderland of heathenism and Christianity. The writings 
of Grimm and Middleton and others have familiarised the 
idea of the transmutation of Pagan myths into Christian 
saints; and the subject is too attractive to have been left 
alone. By some writers it has been made to cover some 
very fanciful notions. That the cult of the mother-goddess 
—trelic of a very primitive age, when women held the 
position of rulers in the tribe—lingered long in the Saxon 
race, and lived on in the worship of tutelary female saints 
and “ mutter-gottes,” seems to Miss Eckenstein clear. She 
brings much curious evidence to bear out her theory. It 
may be possible that the free status of women of the earlier 
age had left its impress on the later period, and that in the 
‘sixth and seventh centuries, to Saxon women, the advan- 
tages of married life weighed light against the loss of liberty, 
and that, for this reason, the monastic system found a soil 
ready for its planting. ‘‘ The monasteries were,” says Miss 
Eckenstein, “the outcome of the refusal among woman- 
kind to accept the married relation on the basis of 
the subjection imposed by the later father-age.” We 
may perhaps here suggest that the rights and greater 
liberty accorded to women by the Early Church were not 
confined to Saxon countries, and remind the author that 
the Nicene Council recognised as a right the ordination of 
deaconesses, and that consecration for their office was, 
according to Neander, given them in the same sense as it 
was to the other clergy. Some of the changes in the moral 
status of women brought about by Christianity it is needless 
to enter upon here. They are allied to questions dealt with 
by Herr Bebel and other writers of our own day. Miss 
Eckenstein treats them with good sense and moderation. 
It is very clear that women in the convents of the early 
centuries lived a life of great independence. Taking the 
vow of continence, they moved about freely, and lived 
pretty much the life of ordinary women in the world ; secure 
through their connection with the church against distasteful 
unions, and any oppressive control of their families. It is 
significant that the term “free” woman was used to desig- 
nate the nun in contradistinction to the woman who 
married or remained under the rule’of her family. This 


independence apparently led to no ill results. The monas- 
teries were centres of activity, and the nuns and canonesses 
lived industrious and useful lives, pursuing, not only the 
feminine arts of spinning, weaving, and embroidery, but also 
writing, transcribing, and studying much as the monks did. 
The rule of life did not prevent them from correspondence 
and friendship with the learned men of their time; and we 
must look to the letters addressed by nuns and abbesses to 
Boniface, Celtes, and other learned men, to get a true 
insight into much of the intellectual life of the time. 

The position of the high-born abbess was an enviable one. 
If she held her abbey direct from the king or emperor, she 
was practically independent of spiritual or temporal juris- 
diction. Her territory was often large ; she could summon 
before her court, and she had a right of ban; she 
could strike coin, she was in touch with the court, and was 
informed in all political matters; kings and princes and 
great men were often her guests. If she were a woman of 
learning or marked spiritual graces, her counsel was sought, 


. and she had the friendship of bishops and learned prelates, 


poets and scholars. . 

Such a position might well be preferred. The chatelaine, 
still more the spinster, who had not the interests of and 
employments of the wife or mother, condemned to weari- 
some days of loneliness and inactivity—the monotony of 
times of peace only varied by the terrors and hardships of 
war and siege—might easily look with envy on the peace- 
ful security and the pleasant round of duties in the neigh- 
bouring cloister. In such convents as those of Gaudesheim 
and Hohenburg, where the nuns were canonesses living in 
community, we find considerable literary activity. Gaudes- 
heim, governed by a succession of princess abbesses, was a 
seat of learning and political influence. Here, in the tenth 
century, lived and wrote the nun Hrotsvith, the author of 
plays, poems, and the history of Otto III. She wrote under 
the direction of the great abbess, Gerberg, of whom it has 
been said that she and her two sisters, all in turn abbesses 
of Gaudesheim, were among the most zealous advocates of 
culture in Saxony during the ninth century. Herrad, abbess 
of Hohenburg in the twelfth century, compiled, for the use 
of her nuns, an encyclopzedia of contemporary knowledge 
which has proved a storehouse of information as to medizeval 
life for a later age. This priceless monument of the middle 
ages was unhappily destroyed in the burning of the library 
at Strasburg during the siege of 1870. The work of Hilde- 
garde of Bingen, and Elizabeth of Schonau, of Charitas 
and Clara Pirckheimer of Nuremberg, attest also to the 
learning and activity of the early abbesses. Somewhat later 
come the writings of Mechtild of Hackeborn and Gertrud 
of Helfta, which give a glimpse into the mystic world of 
thought which developed under the later monastic life. The 
age of decadence had begun, and these mystic writings 
must be regarded as the swan song of the dying system. 

It may not perhaps be out of place to express a wish that 
in a new edition of this work there might be a more com- 
prehensive index. We note that Herrad, a name which in 
large letters heads a section, is not inserted; and other 
omissions might be cited. 


COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP.* 


Mr. Anthony Hope is original, and original with a light- 
handed grace not too often found in English writers of 
fiction. His ‘‘Comedies of Courtship” remind one of 
pretty dances. The step of the dancers is light and firm, 
the figures graceful and lively. The whole leaves a sense 
of harmony and completeness. As in a dance, too, the 
people are real, the movements artificial. The plots of 
these tales can scarcely be taken quite seriously. But the 
young men and women in whom Mr. Hope delights, and 
makes us delight, talk and behave in the most natural 
manner. Through these comedies there runs a spice of 
smiling mischief—it is not even a distant cousin to cyni- 
cism—which unites the reader and author in bonds of 
pleasant fraternity. 

It is a skilful thing to place behind his smiling groups, 
as Mr. Hope sometimes does, a background of slightly but 
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well-defined tragedy-—a ghastly or pathetic bygone 
incident of family history, against which plays the modern 
scene. Tennis parties, afternoon tea ; the bright girls with 
the ready tongues, and the men who answer deliberately 
but so much to the point also, are haunted—pleasantly 
haunted—by the shadow of the past. Between the whiffs 
of the cigarettes you see the plaintive eyes of a Lady 
Agatha of a former age looking down on her descendants 
from a portrait on the wall; and you suspect that by some 
imaginative laws of heredity she guides the freakish plot. 
Merimée was a great master of this art of threading 
a tragic underplot with the everyday realism of a modern 
tale which Mr. Hope also uses. The Frenchman had 
the stronger grasp, without doubt. He could wind in a 
streak of the supernatural, making it run unobtrusively but 
surely on amidst the modern incidents, till at last it laid a 
hand of horror upon you. Yet his art was to make the 
terror elude you as you sought to grasp it. In “ Lokis,” in 
the “Venus d’Ile,” ‘‘ Madame Lucrézia,” you may stop at 
any moment and say: “ But this moonshine, incredible” ; 
and the author can gravely reply, ‘‘ Of course it is”—and the 
tale flows on quite smoothly without it. But while admit- 
ting the superior power of Merimée, it is only proper to 
add that Anthony Hope, in his graceful and brilliant tales, 
never finds it necessary to have recourse to disagreeable 
combinations and situations without which human emotion, 
for the last thirty years, has seemed to be non-existent to 
even the best of the French writers of fiction. The 
quarrels, reconciliations, the whimsicalities, the veerings 
and changes of sentiment which make the raison d’étre of 
’ the “Comedies of Courtship,” are those of right-minded, 
well-bred people, whose sentiments in every case do them 
honour. No circumstances ever make Mr. Hope’s young 
men anything but nice fellows and gentlemen; even when 
their manners and bearing—always as natural as they are 
excellent—are severely tried. ‘It is not very easy,” says 
Mr. Hope, speaking of Willie Prime, “to assert social 
position when one has nothing on and only one’s head out 
of water, but Willie did it.” As to the plots, one must not 
cavil at the sentimental inconsistencies of the “ Curate of 
Pottons, or those of Mary and John, Dora and Charlie, in 
the “ Wheel of Love,” nor at the reconciling bomb which 
treassorted the wavering couples. We must remember 
these are only the figures of the dance, the changing of 
partners, the little confusion of the ‘‘ grand round.” At the 
end they are all in place again, and move gracefully and 
with laughter—in which we join heartily—off the stage. 


THREE CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


Quintilian tells us that in his time students of Greek rightly 
began with Homer as affording exordium auspicatissimum, 
and certainly no commencement for a series of classical texts 
could be fitter than the Iliad, while, if outward beauty can 
avail books, this small volume in the charm of its vellum 
binding and the perfection of its paper and printing ought 
to prove “‘a most auspicious beginning” to the Parnassus 
Library. Nor is the text itself one on which it would be 
easy to improve, for not only is Mr. Leaf one of the first 
Homeric scholars of the day, but he has had the good sense 
not to insert any of those strange grammatical forms, which 
students of word-development argue must have been used 
by Homer, but which exist innoknown MS. Hehas there- 
fore to apologise to the reader for presenting him with 
“‘some philological monstrosities,” but, on the other hand, 
he can assure him that the text is “to all intents and pur- 
poses the Homer which lay before Plato, Thucydides, and 
Herodotus, and beyond a question that of Virgil and Lucre- 
tius,” and this is perhaps as much as those need who, in 
happy ignorance, cannot recognise a “ philological mon- 
strosity ” when they meet one. On the other hand, one 
feature of the book is sure to provoke controversy, for it is 
printed from an entirely new fount of Greek type, which 


* “Homer’s Iliad.” Edited by W. Leaf, Litt.D. Parhassus 
Library of Greek and Latin Texts. 6s. net. (Macmillan and Co.) 


“The Structure of Greek Tribal Society.” By H. E. Seebohm. 
5s. net. (Macmillan and Co.) 


“The Odyssey of Homer.” Translated into English Verse by 
P. S. Worsley. New edition. 7s. 6d. net. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) 


Mr. Leaf much prefers to te ordinary type handed down to 
us by “ the ill-taste of Aldus,” and on which so excellent a 
critic as Dr. Rutherford commented very favourably in the 
Classical Review for March, 1894. As, however, on such a 
point the eyes alone can judge, a specimen is (by the kind- 
ness of Messrs. Macmillan) here appended, but it should 
be remembered that a little time is needed to accustom the 
eyes to new type, and that in the present volume considera- 
tions of space have necessitated the use of small type with 
narrower interlinear gaps than are perhaps advisable. 
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Mr. Seebohm’s essay of 143 pp. is an endeavour to show 
that Greek institutions exhibit the same “tribal” basis which 
is found among such widely separate nations as the Hindoos, 
the Israelites, and the Welsh, and, as such, constitutes a sort 
of appendix to his father’s recently published volume on the 
Structure of the Tribal System in Wales. The Greeks have 
generally been regarded as illustrating the development of 
municipal life within the walls of cities, and only a specialist 
can properly decide whether on the evidence here adduced 
their institutions should rather be referred originally to those 
tribal instincts among the chief of which Mr. Seebohm 
places a special regard for community of blood, for the per- 
petuation of the household, and for the close connection of 
the family with its inalienable portion of the tribal domain. 
But, apart from the judgment of specialists, books such as 
this possess considerable interest for general readers, for they 
throw light on many obscure customs and events which, 
except when studied by the comparative method, must re- 
main unintelligible. Thus it is only by examining the 
extraordinary importance attached among widely different 
peoples to the maintenance of the “ house,” chiefly lest dead 
ancestors should become homeless outcasts, and by realising 
the consequent necessity of leaving male issue, (“that 
man,” say the “ Ordinances of Manu,” goes to hell who has 
no son to offer the funeral cake”), that we begin to com- 
prehend such stories as that of Judah and Tamar in Genesis 
or that of Tamar’s descendant Boaz ia the history of Ruth, 
although the selection of these two female names for mention 
in Matthew's genealogy of Jesus shows how completely their 
conduct was in accord with national sentiment and the 
opinion that it was the first of duties ‘‘to raise up the name 
of the dead upon his inheritance.” If it were only for the 


light it throws on this single point, Mr. Seebohm’s book 
would deserve reading, but it is full of interesting matter, 
and even the New Woman might find something instructive 
in this verdict of the men of old—‘“ In her childhood she 
should be under the will of her father; in her youth of her 
husband ; her husband being dead of her sons; a woman 
should never enjoy her own will.” 
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Of Mr. Worsley’s work it is only needful to say that it is 
a new edition of his rendering of the Odyssey into English 
in the Spenserian stanza originally published in two parts in 
1861 and 1862. The best proof of its merit is that a fresh 
edition should be required, for it is very rarely that verse 
translations of the classics need reprinting, but this transla- 
tion has an ease and freshness which recommend it alike 
to English readers and to those who in studying the original 
enjoy having a poetic version at their side. The rendering 
of Od. 9. 109-115, where the country of the Cyclopes is 
described, will serve to indicate the general nature of the 
work :— 
“There all good fruits on the spontaneous soil 
Fed by the rain of Zeus for ever grow ; 
Unsown, untended, corn and wine and oil 
Spring to their hand ; but they no councils know, 
Nor justice, but for ever lawless go. 
Housed in the hills they neither buy nor sell, 
No kindly offices demand or show ; 
Each in the hollow cave where he doth dwell 
Gives law to wife and children as he thinketh well.” 


PAGE. 


A LECTURE ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY.* 


The Oxford and Cambridge chairs of Modern History 
so lately left vacant by Froude and Seeley have been filled, 
theone by a scholar of brilliant talent and encyclopzedic 
knowledge of most literatures under the sun, the other by a 
savant whose position in the literary world is almost unique. 
For Lord Acton at least thirty years ago was known to be 
the best read man of his time, and to have the power to 
make that preeminence felt whenever he chose to display it. 
Hitherto he has rarely and only partially disclosed his 
treasures, but has continued to pursue the life of an 
eighteenth-century scholar, ever strengthening and refining 
his thought and augmenting his learning. Doubtless 
England possesses other scholars of the same precious type, 
but they are, and will probably remain, in self-sought 
obscurity. Public opinion, long alive to Lord Acton’s 
merits, has unanimously welcomed him to his natural 
sphere as an authoritative teacher and an official guardian of 
one important branch of learning. For in him it felt that 
Cambridge was securing a man of ripe erudition and 
perfectly trained judgment, whose powers had been gradu- 
ally and fully developed in the seclusion of laborious 
leisure, unwarped and undisturbed by the rivalries and 
competitions which are the lot of aspirants to academic 
fame. 

More than one original thinker has lately handled the 
nature and conditions of the ‘‘ Study of History,” and has 
left the Cambridge professor little scope for novelty. But 
that he has secured by the novelty of his method. Into a 
single lecture he has contrived to compress very nearly the 
whole philosophy and ethics of the matter. Moreover, in 
few words he has ‘represented, compared, and contrasted 
the standpoints and methods of every historical school. 
This rigorous compression has its inevitable consequences. 
The transitions and connections of arguments are sometimes 
difficult to follow, and the language, however eloquent, is not 
always free from a certain obscurity, possibly due to the in- 
fluence of German metaphysics. But usually his summaries 
are startling in their amplitude of meaning and brevity of 
diction. Such passages as the following would not be easy 
to match elsewhere. 

‘‘ Learn as much by writing as by reading ; be not content 
with the best book ; seek side-lights from the others; have no 
favourites; keep men and things apart; guard against the 
prestige of great names; see that your judgments are your own, 
and do not shrink from disagreement; no trusting without 
testing ; be more severe to ideas than to actions ; do not overlook 
the strength of the bad cause or the weakness of the good; 
never be surprised by the crumbling of an idol or the disclosure 
of a skeleton ; judge talent at its best and character at its worst ; 
suspect power more than vice, and study problems in preference 
to periods.” 

Such maxims may not be original, but here, like rough 
diamonds, they are cut and polished down into brilliants. 
In fact, the Professor’s teaching is everywhere the conscious 
reflection of other minds, but those only the greatest. Not 


* “A Lecture on the Study of History.” By Lord Acton. 
Price zs.6d. (Macmillan and Co.) 


content with this, he adds a body of Notes twice the volume 
of the lecture, notes of a most unusual character, for they 
consist wholly of quotations from various writers, English 
and foreign, corroborating or illustrating his statements. 
May we not venture to infer that they are extracted from a 
commonplace: book, possibly the richest and best selected 


extant, and which, if too voluminous for publication, we ~ 


may hope will find a final resting-place in some library 
accessible to scholars. ‘These Notes make the little book a 
permanent possession ; they are as didactic as the Lecture 
itself, for the care, the skill, the felicity with which they 
have been selected form both a lesson and an example to 
the student. 

But to men like Lord Acton we look not merely for 
echoes, but for independent judgments; nor does he 
withhold them. “The weight of public opinion,” he says, 
“is against me when I exhort you never to debase the moral 
currency, or to lower the standard of rectitude, but to try 
others by the final maxim that governs your own lives, and 
to suffer no man and no cause to escape the undying penalty 
which history has the power to inflict upon wrong.” And 
this doctrine—to me at least irrefragable—he fortifies by 
noble quotations from Froude and Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
neither of whom, however, have always practised it in their 
works. 

The lecture ranges over so vast a field, and cuts into so 
many problems as to present a hundred temptations to com- 
mentary. These we must resist, and rather than criticise 
simply commend and recommend. For it can hardly be 
that a single reader who cares for ripe thought and incisive 
language will fail to thank those who point him to a book 
so rich in both. And in sympathy too. For, in spite of his 
Draconian code, the Professor’s criticisms of the truly good 
and great are always appreciations. His vindication of the 
quenchless spirit and colossal labours of Ranke borders 
closely on pathos. To men so alien as Luther, Gibbon and 
Voltaire this most liberal of Catholics is always just and 
respectful. For toleration he understands in a sense in 
which the world never has and perhaps never will conceive 
it, but in its only legitimate sense ; not contemptuous in- 
differentism, not politic indulgence, not suspension of hos- 
tilities, not armed neutrality, but a bond of common 
sympathy in view of a common aim, based on that appre- 
ciable residuum of divine humanity—its hopes, its yearn- 
ings, its inspirations, its sacrifice-—-which sinks out of sight 
to the bottom of every creed ; a toleration perfectly consis- 
tent with tenacious grasp and strenuous advocacy of his 
own faith, at least by the philosopher who forgets not the 
mournful truth which Cardan has put into words that 
Lord Acton might well have quoted. “Le monde est 
grand ; le temps est long; l’erreur et la crainte pésent 
beaucoup sur les hommes.” 

One more quotation—a brilliant example of the too often 

forgotten sequence of events. After the Austrian surrender 
at Ulm, 
‘‘Pitt’s friends concluded that the contest on land was hope- 
less, and that it was time to abandon the Continent to the 
conqueror, and to fall back upon our new empire of the sea. 
Pitt did not agree with them, He said that Napoleon would 
meet with a check whenever he encountered a national resistance, 
aud he declared that Spain was the place for it, and that England 
would intervene. General Wellesley, fresh from India, was 
present. Ten years later, when he had accomplished that which 
Pitt had seen in the lucid prescience of his last days, he related 
at Paris what I scarcely hesitate to call the most astounding 
and profound prediction in all political history.” 

Lord Rosebery will regret with us that this forgotten fact 
was not revived in time to be enshrined in his admirable 
“ Life of Pitt.” ¥. ¥. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES AND HIS PRIVATE 
DEVOTIONS.* 

“ There is nothing,” says Dr. Whyte, “in the whole range 
of devotional literature to be set beside Andrewes’s incom- 
parable Devotions.” The beautiful little book in which, 
with the help of earlier translators and of a private hand, 
he has transcribed Andrewes’s Devotions anew ought to 
introduce them to a wide circle. They are not to be read, 

* “Tancelot Andrewes and his Private Devotions.” A Biography, 


a Transcript, and an Interpretation. By Alexander Whyte. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.) 
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but used as private prayers and thanksgivings, and to criti- 
cise them would be out of place. Dr. Whyte thinks 
Andrewes is “at his best in repentance and confession.” 
One may agree with this, and yet be unable to get over the 
feeling that it is artificial for a man to call himself “an 
hyperbole of sin”; and that it does not aid penitence to 
call oneself “an unclean worm, a dead dog, a putrid 
corpse.” Nor is this merely a question of taste, which 
perhaps has no right to be heard in the matter; deliberate 
extravagances like those quoted are foreign to the Scrip- 
tures. Who could imagine them, for instance, in the 51st 
Psalm, to say nothing of the Apostolic writers,who lived in the 
joyful consciousness of redemption ? But in Andrewes such 
expressions are very rare, and the Devotions have gained a 
place from which no blemishes can thrust them. The 
biography is a characteristic and fascinating specimen of 
Dr. Whyte’s work ; and though it judges the man, in the 
great trial of his life, with the inevitable severity, it prepares 
us to appreciate much that is most striking in the Devotions. 
To read the history lying behind prayers which are so largely 
made up of borrowed language is a precarious task, but Dr. 
Whyte has certainly done something to connect the 
Devotions with the life, and to give them part of its reality 
and interest. 


WILLIAM BLAKE.* 


If the saying, that to be representative is to be famous, 
have anything of truth, the fame of William Blake should 
overspread the world; for, just as Shelley is the example 
from which most men fashion their conception of the poetic 
temperament, Blake is, to the bulk of students, the most 
representative of seers, the one in whom the flame is most 
pure and most continual. Swedenborg had perhaps as 
great an original genius, but he commingled Biblical com- 
mentary and moral argument with his vision ; while Boehme, 
who had possibly a greater genius, was much of a theologian 
and something of an alchemist ; and neither Swedenborg 
nor Boehme had an exterior life perfectly dominated and 
moulded by the interior spirit. I have said that Boehme 
had possibly a greater original genius, not because he seems 
to me so important to our time, but because he first taught 
in the modern world the principles which Blake first ex- 
pressed in the language of poetry; and of these the most 
important, and the one from which the others spring, is 
that the imagination is the means whereby we communi- 
cate with God. “The word image,” says ‘“‘The Way of 
Christ,” a compilation from Boehme and Law’s interpre- 
tations of Boehme, published at Bath when Blake was 
eighteen, “ meaneth not only a creaturely resemblance, in 
which sense man is said to be the Image of God; but it 
signifieth also a spiritual substance, a birth or eftect of a 
will, wrought in and by a spiritual being or power. And 
imagination, which we are apt erroneously to consider an 
airy, idle, and impotent faculty of the human mind, dealing 
in fiction and roving in phantasy or idea without producing 
any powerful or permanent, is the magia or power of raising 
and forming such images or substances, and the greatest 
power in nature.” The proud and lonely spirit of Blake 
was possessed and upheld by this doctrine, and enabled to 
face the world with the consciousness of a divine mission, 
for were not the poet and the artist more men of 
imagination than any others, and therefore more 
prophets of God? Boehme taught that prayer was the 
great power which acts upon imagination, and thereby 
“forms and transforms” the souls of men “ into everything 
that its desires reach after.” But Blake held the creation 
of beautiful thoughts or forms or acts to be the greater 
power, and affirmed that “Christ's apostles were artists,” 
that ‘* Christianity is art,” that “the whole business of man 
is the arts,” that the beautiful states of being which the 
artist in life or thought perceives by his imagination and 
tries to call up in himself or others “are the real and 
eternal world of which this vegetable universe is but a faint 
shadow,” and that “the Holy Ghost” is “an intellectual 
fountain.” The old mystics had the words “goodness” 
and “holiness” much in their mouths, and strained out ot 
its true meaning the saying that “ the wisdom of this world 


* “William Blake.’ By Richard Garnett. The Portfolio. (Seeley 
and Co.) 


is foolishness ” ; but his cry was, “ I care not whether a man 
is good or bad ; all I care is whether he is a wise man or a 
fool. Go, put off holiness, and put on intellect,” and by 
intellect he meant his reason, his imagination, He was the 
first to claim for imagination the freedom which, Mr. Pater 
has told us, was won for the heart by the Renaissance, and 
through bis unlearned and obscure voice spoke the unborn 
learning and glory of the modern world. There are some 
who hold that he who wrote, “grandeur of ideas is 
founded upon precision of ideas,” and whose great 
word was, according to Palmer, “precision,” was a 
mere child delighting in meaningless words out of sheer 
love of their sound or their momentary charm; and 
there are others, and these are perhaps the bulk of idle 
readers, who will have it that it does not matter whether 
the “ Prophetic Books” had or had not a meaning, for his 
more charming lyrics are all we need know, as though a 
philosophy which has blossomed in so many a vivid aphorism 
had not its separate interest. It is to Dr. Garnett’s credit 
that he does not, like some of his predecessors, definitely 
commit himself to the first theory, though such sentences 
as, he ‘‘ could manifestly be as transparent as a crystal when 
he knew exactly what he wished to say—a remark which 
may not be useless to the student of mystical and propheti- 
cal writings,” which is as though one should say, “the 
songs of Shakespeare are very clear, let us therefore trouble 
no more over the mystery of Hamlet, for all that was writ 
at haphazard,” is very nearly a committal. He has, how- 
ever, very definitely pronounced for the second and greater 
folly by affirming that if Hayley “‘ thought that one page of 
the ‘ Poetical Sketches’ or the ‘Songs of Innocence’ was 
worth many pages of ‘ Urigen,’ apart from the illustrations, 
he had reason for what he thought,” as though one could 
judge of the value of a book without understanding what it 
is about; and if the truth be told, Mr. Garnett, like Mr. 
Gilchrist, Mr. Rossetti, and almost every one who has ever 
written on the subject, does not show evidence of having 
ever given so much as a day’s study to any part of Blake’s 
mystical writing, or of having anything of the knowledge 
necessary to make even prolonged study fruitful. This very 
book of ‘‘ Urigen” would alone convict commentators, for 
they have not even discovered the fact lying upon its 
threshold, that it is page by page a transformation, accord- 
ing to Blake’s peculiar illumination, of the doctrine set forth 
in the opening chapters of the “ Mysterium Magnum” of 
Jacob Boehme; yet none so certain of their opinion as 
they, none so sweeping in statement. 

These follies, for which he has distinguished precedents, 
apart, Dr. Garnett has worked modestly and carefully, and 
produced an essay, which pleasantly accompanies some 
admirable reproductions, of which two are in colour, and 
which, though it certainly neither throws nor tries to throw 
new light on anything, yet tells gracefully enough the essen- 
tial facts of a beautiful life, and enumerates and describes 
accurately many famous pictures -and poems. ‘There is, 
however, one curious slip which is several times repeated. 
Dr. Garnett speaks of “Sampson” as a blank verse poem, 
and regrets that Blake did not write his “ Prophetic Books ” 
in a like regular metre, instead of in a loose chant, to the 
fashioning of which he “may have been influenced by 
Ossian.” ‘‘ Sampson” was written at a time in which Blake 
was manifestly “ influenced by Ossian,” and both written and 
printed as prose in the “ Poetical Sketches.” Mr. Garnett 
has evidently seen the poem in Mr. Rossetti’s edition, where 
it is printed as a kind of irregular blank verse, to show how 
the cadence of verse clung to Blake’s mind even in prose, 
and has confused it with the fairly regular verse of “ Edward 
the Third”; and if he reads it again he will find that it 
bears no comparison with the beautiful fluid rhythms of 
“ Thell,” and of the best parts of ‘‘ Vala” and of “ The 
Daughters of Albion.” The pity is, not that Blake did not 
write the “ Prophetic Books” in blank verse, but that he 
did not sustain the level of their finest passages. Despite 


these and some misunderstandings beside, Dr. Garnett’s 
book may be cordially recommended to all who would learn 
a little of one of the most creative minds of modern days, 
for its futilities are wholly, and its errors almost wholly, in 
the parts where it touches mysticism, and for mysticism the 
general reader cares naught, nor is it dreadful that he 
W. B. Yeats. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL 
COMMENTARY.* 


The “ International Critical Commentary ” promises to be 
one of the most successful enterprises of an enterprising 
age. It is perhaps rather soon to judge of it as a whole; 
but so far as it has gone it satisfies the highest expectations 
and requirements. Books which represent an advancing 
science cannot of course be final. At the best they can 
only be up to date. They can present the result of original 
research, and can gather whatever of value previous writers 
have adduced, they can give this material its proper place, 
and proportion, and application, and they can pronounce 
judgments ripened by discussion, by growing light, and by 
experience. The two volumes of the “International Com- 
mentary ” now issued, one on the Old Testament and one 
on the New, one by an American, the other by Englishmen, 
will be accepted as worthily representing the present attain- 
ment of Biblical science. 

Dr. Moore has had an exceptionally difficult task—a task 
demanding not merely the most ample knowledge, but aiso 
the training, the insight, and the independence of a pioneer 
in criticism. To sort out the constituent parts of the Book 
of “ Judges,” to allot the several parts to their respective 
sources and dates, to assign to each its proper measure of 
trustworthiness, and to discover through many accretions 
and much confusion the true text, is a task which only the 
sturdiest critic could face. ‘That the task is delicate and 
difficult, and in the nature of the case largely conjectural, can- 
not exempt the commentator from trying to solve these knotty 
questions. At the most, the uncertainties of criticism are 
infinitely preferable to the exegetical violence which is the 
only alternative.” That is quite true; yet, as the reader 
finds how summarily Dr. Moore deals with certain incidents 
and expressions, he feels discouraged by the amount of un- 
certainty with which he is confronted, and also gathers the 
suspicion that here and there the criticism is merely sub- 
jective. No doubt Dr. Moore has left no stone unturned 
under which the truth might be found, and he has so assimi- 
lated all the available ‘material for criticism, that he might 
reasonably claim to have acquired a trustworthy, if not in- 
fallible, tact and discernment; but certainly we need fre- 
quently to remind ourselves that this or that emendation or 
decision is only conjectural and not ascertained. 

The philological part of the work is a great advance on 
anything we already possess on “ Judges.” Dr. Moore has 
spared no pains to make every passage intelligible. In- 
dividual words and constructions and allusions are carefully 
examined, and abundant scholarship both in the language 
and in the topography and antiquities is made available for 
the elucidation of the text. It should also be said, that the 
linguistic details are kept separate from the main thread of 
commentary, which is written in an easy, lucid, and graceful 
style, and can be read with comfort by anyone, however un- 
acquainted with Hebrew. As a critical and exegetical com- 
mentary on the book of “ Judges” we have nothing even to 
put in comparison with this of Dr. Moore’s. 

Little need be said of the manner in which Professor 
Sanday and Mr. Headlam have executed their task. 
The Introduction, of more than a hundred pages, in which 
some account is given of the Rome of the first century, and 
of the origin of the Christian Church there, is of first-rate 
quality. Recondite sources have been used, and the 
material relevant has been fused by a lively and sound 
historical imagination. Professor Sanday’s peculiar qualifica- 
tions as a textual critic are conspicuously in evidence. 
Other features of the work which give it exceptional value 
are its abundant references to Jewish literature ; the brief 
histories of the interpretation of notable texts, which from 
time to time are inserted; the occasional discussion or 
exposition of important elements in the theology of Paul; 
and the constant notice of the most recent monographs and 
articles. The brief characterisation of the best known com- 
mentaries is full of careful discrimination, and will be of 


* “ A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges.” By the Rev. 
George F. Moore, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

“A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans.” By the Rev. William Sanday, D.D., LL.D,, and the Rev. 
Arthur C, Headlam, B.D, (T, and T. Clark,) 


service. It may be questioned whether the authors ought 
not either to have said more on some theological points or 
to have said nothing. The great doctrines taught in the 
Epistle to the “ Romans” do not yield themselves to the kind 
of treatment they here receive, a treatment fair and good so 
far as it goes, but incomplete. And one cannot but wish 
that the writers of this commentary had given greater heed 
to the statement and practice of their colleague, Dr. Moore, 
who says in his preface: ‘In the philological notes, I have 
been mindful of the fact that it is the commentator’s duty 
not to follow the lexicographer and the grammarian, but to 
precede them ; and have investigated afresh, and as far as 
possible exhaustively, all questions of etymology, usage, and 
construction which seemed to require it.” This commend- 
able practice has only been intermittently adopted by the 
commentators on ‘‘ Romans.” Their index of Greek words is 
indeed full and promising, but it is merely a clue to the 
passage where the words occur, not a certificate that their 
meaning is ascertained or discussed. Sometimes where the 
meaning of an expression is discussed, no reference is 
given to scholars who have shown how the meaning is 
de‘ermined. Apart from this, the commentary puts the 
reader in possession of much which hitherto has not been 
used for the illustration of the Pauline Epistles. It mater- 
ially adds to the sum of our knowledge, it presents a very 
large amount of original, relevant, and most valuable obser- 
vation, and it will certainly be recognised as indispensable 
to the student of this important epistle. Marcus Dons. 


POEMS AND VERSES.* 


“ E. Nesbit” has a fluent lyrical faculty which sometimes 
tends to become merely facile. She rhymes with ease, and 
has won a perfect mastery over her material. Thus now and 
then an inferior theme tempts her from the high ways of 
poetry. But apart from that weakness her new volume is con- 
spicuously graceful and melodious. Her verses keep an 
even tenor, and almost every lyric pleases. We quote one 
at random : 


‘‘ Now that the curtains are drawn close, 
Now that the fire burns low, 
And on her narrow bed the rose 
Is stark laid out in snow; 
Now that the wind of winter blows 
Bid my heart say if still it knows 
The step it used to know. 


“T hear the silken gown you wear 
Sweep on the gallery floor. 
Your step comes up the wide, dark stair, 
And pauses at my door. 
My heart with the old hope flowers fair— 
But shrivels to the old despair, 
For you come in no more.” 


But this graceful level is by no means the full measure of 
E. Nesbit’s powers. In the section entitled “‘ Myrrh” will 
be found several poems that strike a deeper note. Such 
verses as those styled “The Gray Folk,” ‘The Trea- 
sure,” “ Love’s Guerdons,” “‘ The Better Part,” and “The 
Past ” come nearer realising the author’s proper individuality 
as an artist. While she has often before given us such lines 
as these— 


“ How can I tell you how I love you, dear? 
There is no music now the world is old; 
The songs have all been sung, the tales all told, 
Broken the vows are all this many a year ;” 


we do not remember so frequently the richness of the fol- 
lowing : 
‘‘The house with blind unhappy face, 
Stands lonely in the last year’s corn, 
And in the grayness of the morn 
The gray folk come about the place. 


* “ A Pomander of Verse.” By E. Nesbit. (London: John Lane.) 

“The Two Thrones.” By John A. Goodchild. (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.) 

“Songs of the South.” Second series. By J. B. O'Hara. (London: 
Ward, Lock, and Bowden.) 


“Sintram: A Northern Drama.” By a Graduate of Balliol. 


(London: Kegan Paul.) 
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“ By many pathways and gliding gray, 
They come past meadow, wood, and wold, 
Come by the farm and by the fold, 

From the green fields of yesterday.” 


There is, in fine, a singular variety in this pretty volume. 
Nothing of its kind is better than the “Child’s Song in 
Spring,” with its tremulous lilt. 


“Such a gay green gown God gives the larches— 
As green as He is good! 
The hazels hold up their arms for arches, 
When Spring rides through the wood.” 


Or what, again, can be more admirable than this “ Lullaby ” ? 


“Sleep, sleep, my treasure, 
The long day’s pleasure 
Has tired the birds ; to their nests they creep. 
The garden still is 
Alight with lilies, 
But all the daisies are fast asleep. 


“Sleep, sleep, my darling, 
Dawn wakes the starling, 
The sparrow stirs when he sees day break ; 
But all the meadow 
Is wrapped in shadow, 
And you must sleep till the daisies wake.” 


Among the many volumes of verse published in the year 
there are few as attractive as ‘A Pomander of Verse.” 

Mr. J. A. Goodchild is no novice at verses. He has 
published several volumes, and his latest book shows the 
skill and familiarity which this prenticeship might pre- 
suppose. “The Two Thrones” is “ not, as the reader will 
find, a dramatic poem,” but “ merely a sketch of two altered 
characters modified by education and environment.” Mr. 
Goodchild considers that his sketch is a failure if these 
characters are not distinctly drawn. Indeed, they are drawn 
with sufficient vividness to justify a certain interest in their 
transactions. But that fact does not account for the poetic 
form of the sketch. Mr. Goodchild’s blank verse is irre- 
proachable but a trifle monotonous. Here is an average 
specimen : 


‘Fools, was it fool or devil that hath set 
Two thrones upon one dais? Mighty seas 
May scarce hold thrones apart. A thousand leagues 
Of champaign, and an hundred castled towns, 
Remove not far the hatred of two thrones.” 


We can find no fault in this, save that it is uninspiring. 
Far better are other, less ambitious, pieces, with their 
occasional felicities such as 


“ And our souls unborn in the womb of right, 
Are quick with his spark of eternal light.” 
or 
“T tread the wave, touch light the sod, 
Yet crush down every ill unshod, 
Who walks at dawn beside my God.” 


But we will confess that we are more grateful to Mr. 
Goodchild for the French original of some verses which he 
translates, than for anything else in the book. They are 
too long to quote, but their strange archaism may be 
gathered from the opening stanzas : 


pauvre enfant, 

Qui est dessous la terre ; 
Ma pauvre enfant, 

Souléve donc fa pierre.’ 
‘Chére maman, 

Donnez m’y ma chemise ; 
Chére maman, 

Bien fort souffle la lise.’ ” 


Mr. O’Hara lives in Australia, and has an ear for the 
echoes of Europe. He has a tender sympathetic strain 
of his own, and a feeling for poetry which quite disarms a 
critic at so great a distance. For the rest we fear he builds 
too much upon the foundations of others ever to write 
Original verse. Mr. Swinburne is his special favourite, and 


almost all his pieces have the swing and measure of 
“Poems and Ballads.” Sometimes even the cadence and 
phrasing are copied. Mr. Swinburne once wrote a very 
long poem called “ A Forsaken Garden ;” Mr. O'Hara has 
written “An Old Hut” in almost obsequious admiration ; as 
this is witness— 


“Yet the spring sheds blossoms around the ruin, 
The pale pink hues of the wild-briar rose, 
The wild rose wasted by winds that blew in 
The wealth bloom that the sun-god knows, 
But few are the flowers and the scents that wither 
Ere the winds rush forth with a stolen bloom, 
For flower and scent in the winds together 
Find one tomb.” 


We are not anxious to discourage Mr. O’Hara, but the 
imitation is a little barefaced. 

“A Graduate of Balliol” offers no hostages to favour by 
so styling himself. Poetry does not necessarily come 
out of Balliol. ‘Sintram,” as far as we can gather, is a 
dramatic versification of De La Motte Fouqué’s romantic 
tale. But we have failed to find it an improvement upon 
the German’s simple narrative, and the most that we can 
say is that it displays lofty ambitions and a passionate 
zeal, 


JOHN HOWE.* 


In the life of John Howe, as a leader of religion, Dr. 
Horton has found a congenial subject. His book is a 
model of what such a work should be. The writing is 
clear, unforced, and felicitous. The man, John Howe, 
stands out in all the dignity and charm of his character, 
and in all his significance as a representative figure in the 
religious history of England. Indeed, it would not be 
beside the mark to describe Dr. Horton’s work as an 
apologia for English Nonconformity. Howe and those 
whom he represented separated from a Church which had 
become a sect ; they were Nonconformists in the interest of 
Catholicity. Although they longed for comprehension, and 
found it hard to gain bare toleration, they were themselves 
perfectly tolerant; at least Howe was. He has a gentle 
prayer even for those bitter High Churchmen who “ will 
refuse our communion unless we will embrace theirs upon 
such terms as to abandon the communion of all oer Chris- 
tians, that are upon the same bottom with ourselves and 
them.” Perhaps Dr. Horton has too little appreciation of 
“ corporate reunion”: the New Testament ideal is one body 
as well as one spirit. But the magnanimity and true 
Catholicity of the fathers of English Nonconformity are 
singularly illustrated in the character and work of Howe, 
and no one could wish a more competent and sympathetic 
introduction to them than Dr. Horton offers in this book. 
There are one or two phrases which might mislead a hasty 
reader. On p. 161 “a visit from the Whig Bishop of 
Salisbury, the historian Burnet” suggests that Burnet was 
Bishop of Salisbury at the time of the visit, which was not 
the case ; and on p. 140 Dr. Horton uses the meaningless 
expression, ‘‘ other people of that ilk,” as if ‘‘ilk” meant 
rank or character. JAMES DENNEY. 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES AND OTHER 
DISCOURSES.t 


This volume, which has been prepared for the press by 
Mr. A. W. W. Dale, consists of two equal but dissimilar 
parts. In the first there are ten expository sermons on the 
Epistle of James, marked by the habitual insight and vigour 
of the author in dealing with ethical questions, It is a con- 
tribution rather to the application than to the interpreta- 
tion of the epistle. The explanation which Dr. Dale “ ven- 
tures to suggest” of the word rendered “ without variance ” 
in ch. iii. 17, was anticipated by Neander ; and the 
peculiar punctuation by which a wholly new sense is given 


*“ John Howe.” 
and Co.) 

+ The Epistle of James and Other Discourses.” By R. W. Dale, — 
LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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to ch. iv. 2, and which he ascribes to Mr. Mayor, was given 
much earlier in the margin of Westcott and Hort. The 
second part of the volume, which also contains ten sermons, 
is extraordinarily interesting and impressive. It presents 
Dr. Dale at his best, both as theologian and moralist. It 
has the character, to a great extent, of a personal testi- 
mony, not in the superficial form of reminiscences, though 
there are one or two of these, but in the profound and mov- 
ing form of the great spiritual convictions which the experi- 
ence of life had left with the author. ‘There is nothing 
impromptu here, nothing untested. The most familiar 
and recurrent thoughts are the greatest ; and their greatness 
and reality lift them above the risk of becoming common- 
place. The idea of the kinship between man and Christ 
involved in the fact that Christ the Son of God could die 
for us; the importance to Christian life of what the New 
Testament calls “hope”; the awful reality of judgment 
to come ; these are so spoken of and so deeply felt that 
the mind of the reader is subdued in strong sympathy with 
the preacher. And there are readings of contemporary 
history too, and remarks on the changes in Christian life 
within the last fifty years, which provoke thought. They 
are never censorious, though there is a grave irony in 
some of them. But they are very serious. ‘The idea of 
moral freedom has sensibly become less and less distinct 
during the last thirty or forty years.” This is only one 
sample of such observations, and though one might reply 
that if the sense of individual responsibility has been 
lessened, that of collective responsibility has been increased, 
the question would ‘still have to be answered, whether the 
gain counter-balanced the Joss. Dr. Dale speaks to 
conscience and experience on every page, and his last words 
will be valued most by those who are most interested in the 
ever changing fortunes of Christian truth in the manifold 
life of men. James DENNEY. 


NOVEL NOTES. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE OSTRICH. By Charles James, (Chap- 


man and Hall, Ld.) 

This is a tale of revenge and the darker passions. The 
Host of the Ostrich has committed no less than seven 
murders when the tale begins. The date is the reign of 
George the Third, which perhaps accounts for these irregu- 
larities going entirely unpunished. The hero—he has a 
name and an alias, but he is usually spoken of as “the 
handsome gentleman”—is a person also of mixed morals. 
He is filled with an intolerable thirst for vengeance on a 
local baronet who, some twenty years previously to the 
opening of the story, had eloped with the betrothed bride of 
his, the handsome gentleman’s, father. The crime might by 
some be considered venial, seeing that the deserted gentle- 
man subsequently married another lady. But the handsome 
gentleman takes a different view and resolves to bring utter 
ruin and disgrace on the baronet by running away—with the 
worst possible designs—with his only child, a beautiful young 
woman. The lady inspires the handsome gentleman with 
alternate feelings of passionate love and “loathing.” She, 
on her part, returns only the former passion. Such a situa- 
tion for hero and heroine, it must be acknowledged, is a 
difficult one. But the handsome gentleman gets trium- 
phantly out of it by coming back after the elopement—much 
to the surprise of everybody, the reader included— with the 
lady as his legally espoused wife. The bride explains every- 
thing. She draws the “marriage lines” from her bosom 
and says: ‘“‘ He was a very bad, gay, dreadful man... 
yes, he was as bad as all that put together, and what do you 
think I did? I just loved him, and loved him until I loved 
him good. And that is a woman’s proper way to rule a man, 
you know. Isn’t it, after all?” ‘Io which the author adds 
the still more striking reflection: “Afterall! After all vain 
boastings, bullyings, and false shriekings have fallen silent. 
After all!” 


A MONTH OF MADNESS. By Harold Vallings. 6s. (Bentley.) 

Mr. Vallings has written his book to prove something ; 
his proof consists of a dream of madness; and he is quite 
satisfied that his evidence is perfect. With this weakness 


at its core it is surprising that the book should be so good 
as itis. Beguiled by a wicked pessimistic friend, the hero 
adopts dangerous ideas, can see nothing in the world but 
human suffering, and begins a crusade against it. His 
remedy is to kill the sufferers. Leaving wife and children, 
he takes up his abode in a strange place, and in a crafty 
way begins his work of benevolent murder. Discovered at 
last, he is about to be lynched, when he awakes to find he 
has been very ill, and dreaming for days. His horrible and 
detailed nightmares give him a distaste of pessimism ever 
after. A happy result, of course, but one wants to bea 
little mad to see how it was brought about by the means 
described in Mr. Vallings’ vivid narrative. 


THE WAY OF A MAID. By Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). 
6s. (Lawrence ard Bullen.) 

There is a rare pleasantness about this Irish story, a 
pleasantness which to-day is seldom met with in fiction, 
where human nature is dealt with in a robust, straightfor- 
ward way. Mrs. Hinkson has looked very straight indeed 
at some Irish and English types, but she has not thought 
it necessary to be low-spirited because they have some of 
the weaknesses of our common nature. She even refuses, 
with every opportunity, to break a teart, only allowing it a 
severe wound which she sets about to cure in the most 
satisfactory way. One might go far before coming to a story 
with such precise and life-like portraits as those of the 
Oliver family, the Hurley household, and Nora Halloran, 
the English stock of good breed, bright, practical, generous ; 
the two little dévotes, homesick at home for the calm ecstasy 
of the convent ; and the emotional, high-strung Nora. We 
seem to know Coolevara very well after living with these, 
and Ireland, both Catholic and Protestant Ireland, a little 
better than before. ‘Though a pleasant story it is enough 
of an anxious one to be interesting. In the careers of Nora, 
of Jessie Oliver, and a few more, there are difficult passages 
to thread ; the sweetness of the general tone is not cloying. 
Indeed, Mrs. Hinkson has never written more satisfactorily 
in prose. This and some earlier work seems to us to point 
to one field where she would be particularly successful just 
now. Girls’ fiction was never less ably supplied than it is 
at present, and girls are greedy and grateful for new books. 
Mrs. Hinkson has just the qualities needed—strong 
sympathy with the young, an appreciation of the graces of 
life, no primness, but a persuasive way of showing to young 
revolutionary minds that there is a good deal to be said for 
the old ways of life and thought and feeling. 


THE FIERY FURNACE: By F. Reginald Statham. 6s. (Gibbings.) 


Mr. Statham dedicates his novel to “all suffering 
women.” As a relaxation it may suit their case. The 
heroine’s troubles are a little too exceptional to reflect those 
of the majority of women, and her personality is not very 
attractive, in spite of the author’s best efforts. The refined 
member of a vulgarly genteel family, she was snubbed at 
home, then basely betrayed by her lover, and when fortune 
showered wealth on her, was blackmailed by the villain. 
But she ever emerged triumphantly, and at each emergence 
was more conscious of virtue. It was greatly to her credit 
that she devoted herself to good works when the plebeian 
uncle’s money came to her, and we feel we should have 
greatly esteemed in real life what does not attract us in 
fiction. There are descriptions of society in the Isle of 
Man which should have some local interest; there is one 
very living personage, the good-natured and breezy Mary 
Batson ; and no pains have been spared to fill the book 
with people, with changes of scene, and with variety of 
incident. But Mr. Statham lets his characters slip out of 
his hands; his persons of refinement, the Holts, for in- 
stance, speak and think and act basely. 


SIR JAFFRAY’S WIFE. By A. W. Marchmont. 2s. 6d. (Warne.) 


Sir Jaffray’s wife was once Madame Turrian. ‘The result 
of an angry interview in a dangerous spot was the fall of 
her husband over a cliff. Then Lola took her maiden name, 
came to England, and married the baronet for his money, 
without telling him of her past. She falls in love with her 
second husband after marriage, and is becoming the most 
exemplary of wives, we are asked to believe, when M. 
Turrian appears on the scene to torment and blackmail her. 
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Some time after, his murdered body is found; our heroine 
is nearly arrested for the crime; and her innocence is con- 
clusively proved, only after much difficulty. This agitated 
life was too much for her, and she died, saying it was 
better so, And we think it was, 


A GENTLEMAN'S GENTLEMAN. 
(A. D. Innes ) 


Mr. Pemberton may be called the Waring of fiction, for 
he wanders far afield in search of matter. Land travel and 
seafaring come alike to him. He has delighted us with 
his pirates, his sea wolves, smugglers, French nobles, 
and above all with his “‘Impregnable City.” In his new 
book he professes to give us “certain pages from the Life 
and Strange Adventures of Sir Nicolas Steele, Bart., as 
related by his valet Hildebrand Bigg.” There is an archaic 


By Max Pemberton. 63. 


sound in the title, but we find Sir Nicolas living in a two- - 


pair back, off Gower Street, amidst surroundings quite 
squalid enough for Mr. Gissing, and at a date not much 
earlier than yesterday. Sir Nicolas has the reputation of a 
scoundrel, but Mr. Pemberton’s villains wind themselves in 
a wonderful manner round the reader’s heart. What reader 
of the “ Iron Pirate,” for instance, has not a sincere affection 
for Captain Black? Hildebrand and his master wander 
much about the world, and take their share in many adven- 
tures. Mr. Pemberton’s numerous admirers should lose no 
time in making the acquaintance of this brilliant book. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER. By A. E. W 
Mason. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


This is in all respects an admirable story. Morrice. 
Buckler meets us as a peaceful student at Leyden University, 
and we leave him a fading o!d man who has “ long lost the 
savour of books,” but who in his quiet home among the 
Cumbrian fells still lives on.the memory of his two great 
years. During that time he rushed from the Tyrol to 
London, from London to Bristol, from Bristol to Cumber- 
land and back to the Tyrol with a swiftness which would be 
astonishing now a days, but which was little short of 
miraculous in the year 1687. We remember no hero of 
fiction who tires out so many horses. In the cause of friend- 
ship and, later on, of love, Morrice Buckler dares and 
accomplishes everything. He has several deaths on his con- 
science when he at last rides with Countess Ilga for Inns- 
briick and freedom, but none the less the reader’s heart goes 
with him. The dovetailings of the story are not quite 
successful. Why is Countess Ilga a somnambulist for one 
occasion only? The sudden fit of the messenger Swasfield, 
which prevents him from delivering the all-important news, 
isaclumsy four de force. But these are trifles, and the 
book as a whole will give delight to its readers. We have 
not for many months read so brilliant a romance. 


DiSHONOURED. By TheoGft. 5s. New Edition. (G. Bell.) 


Theo Gift has written stories that are better all through 
than this one, but “ Dishonoured ” has real merits, and its 
sensible, genial tone would gain friends for it even were it 
less good as a story than it happens to be. The chapters 
that follow Olive’s arrival, ixcognita, in Stoneham are the 
best. Her philosophic acceptance of her situation, poor 
and unknown, in a suspicious little seaside town, her good- 
natured, rational conduct as Mr. Scratchett’s cashier, secure 
her a place at once in the hearts of all of us who can endure 
to have our heroines reasonable. But we can hardly be- 
lieve she was such an obtuse little fool as to be taken in by 
the gentleman geologist playing quarryman. And we should 
advise Miss Theo Gift to avoid such themes in future as the 
history of Mrs. Danecourt. She is meant to be a pleasant 
writer, and when such a one handles painful, disagreeable, or 
sinful subjects, their instinctive determination to be amia- 
ble, explanatory, apologetic, ends not in a lightening of the 
darkness, but in something very like frivolity. 


THE MYSTERY OF MRS. BERNARD BROWN. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 6s. (Bentley.) 


While Mr. Bernard Brown is reading Shelley on a hillside 
and speaking rapturously of “the green light that lingers in 
the west,” detectives and uncharitable people are on his 


- artists or outsiders. 


track on the suspicion of his being the brutal murderer of 
Sir Geoffrey Kynaston. Sir Geoffrey’s fiancée had fallen in 
love with Brown while they stood together over the mur- 
dered body, but the victim’s sister just before her death, in 
a frenzied fit, uttered some broken words which, while not 
killing Helen’s love, caused her to set the detectives again 
on her new lover’s track. That is enough to reveal of the 
plot of a book which has abundant incident, whatever 
else it may want. But not fora moment would we have a 
possible reader of this mystery believe that the interesting 
student of poetry and nature was a wicked assassin, He 
had every motive for revenge, and the evidence is at first 
overwhelming. But in reality he is a distinguished author 
of the highest character, with a very unfortunately com- 
plicated and painful family history, which we leave Mr. 
Oppenheim to disclose, 


THE RENEGADE. By James Chalmers. 6s. (Innes.) 


After reading a chapter or two of this romance we looked 
back to the title page to see the date. What was to be 
read there hardly agreed with this and a hundred other 
similar passages :— 

“* My lady, my lady! call on him to quit this house, 
where his presence is fatal ! ’ 

‘** What mean these wild words, Beton?’ said the coun- 
tess. ‘Restrain yourself. Although we now know the 
true character of those who intrude on us with violence and 
threats, we will not yield to intimidation. Bandit!’-she 
cried addressing the captain with all the vehemence of her 
haughty niture, ‘you stand revealed in your true colours— 
seek not to hide them.’ ” 

Style, character, and plot are allin keeping, and we only 
wish they could transport us back to the time when they seemed 
the fitting medium of high emotion. Realism has surged round 
Mr. Chalmers in vain. Indeed, we doubt whether he has 
read and admired any fiction beariug a little later date than 
1830. Toignore present naturalistic fashions as he does is 
almost sublime. His story is one more version of the life 
of that fiction-writer’s treasure, Paul Jones. The origin of 
the fascinating hero is pretty well authenticated. His 
collateral descendants, we believe, are quite content for 
him to be a gardener’s son, and their sense of romance is 


the keener ; but Mr. Chalmers, true to the style of fiction 


that possesses him, makes his plot turn on the rene- 
gade being the heir of the earldom of Annan, and thus pro- 
vides the noble scene summed up in these words: “ ‘ My 
rights are sunk for everin these scorched-up emblems of 
nothingness.’ 

‘« He pointed to the blackened fragments on the floor.” 


AN IMPRESSION. By Michael Dure. Called “ The Imagination of 
their Hearts.” (Henry.) 

This is a specimen of a kind of story far more common 
than probably the author thinks. Very common indeed ; 
in fact, perhaps just on the point of going out of fashion. 
Stories of young writers who live in what is called an artistic 
atmosphere, and who have not very much imagination, are 
apt to reflect the workshop talk and incidents which are for 
the moment so important to the writers. But studio shop 
is very little interesting written down in a book, either to 
The talk here is not good enough to 
attract the one, nor bright enough to interest the other. 
There is a story of passionate love and betrayal, with an un- 


_ satisfactory kind of marriage at the end. But the passion is 


hollow, the actors seem to have been self-indulgent in a 
rather commonplace way, and the background of palette and 
properties cannot make them picturesque. A dull story is 
a dull story, whether. the scene be in Tooting or Bohemia. 


THEATRICALS: An Interlude and other Sketches. By the Author 
of “ Miss Molly.” 6s. (Blackwood.) 

The ups and downs of this bundle of stories are a little 
irritating. There are sketches excellent in plan and execu- 
tion, there are downright failures. We own these downright 
failures looked at closely enough are made of good stuff; 
there is nothing cheap about them; but since they are 
dull in effect, the material or the labour of workmanship 
does not afford us much comfort. In “ Dorothea” and 
‘‘Enchantment ” there are refinements and subtleties that 
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are by no means usual ; but the effort needed to reach the 
end without liberal skipping will not be undertaken by 
everyone so heroically as by that conscientious person the 
reviewer. The fact is, the author of ‘‘ Miss Molly ” moons 
and dawdles lamentably at times; we follow at her heels 
blindly, but wherever she means to go, she never gets there. 
Even “ Arabia Petraea” just escapes being a failure, clever 
as it is, ambitiously clever in its form, for want of a straight- 
forward method, or perhaps from love of narration by 
innuendo. “Felicity Brooke,” on the other hand, is 
coherent enough, but as ill-luck will have it, though a 
pleasant story, it is the most commonplace in the book. 
These are not agreeable things to say of work so good in 
intention and conception as this, but having said them, we 
have still a line or so to spare for acknowledgment of the 
excellence of the first sketch, ‘‘ Theatricals.” It is masterly, 
and the writer who could make Olivia Craigie so real 
to us must have excellent work in store. The awakening 
of an apathetic nature by love, sorrow, and moral danger, 
can rarely have been better presented. 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE. By Mrs, Hungerford. 3 vols. 
(Chatto.) 

Mrs. Hungerford’s story reintroduces us to that convenient 
personage of melodrama,‘who has been out of the novelist’s 
favour of late, the wicked governess with the drop of French 
blood in her veins. She is Miss Maden Royce in this case, 
and she won the meagre heart of the impecunious Sidney 
Fenton, who was loved by the beautiful and wealthy Miss. 
Fairfax, who was the lady of the admirable Mr. Anthony 
Verschoyle’s adoration. Sidney, who is very obtuse, entrusts 
Anthony with a letter containing a proposal of marriage to 
the heiress. The noble Anthony smothers his agony and 
promises to deliver it, but the wicked governess comes on the 
scene and confesses her relations with Fenton, which makes 
the delivery of the letter an act of treachery to the woman he 
loves best on earth. Here comes in the point of conscience. 
Well, he burns the letter, proposes himself to the heiress, 
and she, rather to our surprise, marries him. Fenton turns 
up on the wedding-day ; the affair of the letter is discovered, 
and for six months the noble Anthony and the beautiful 
Cecil are bitterly estranged. But there are very good-natured 
folks flitting through the story, and by means of them an 
explanation and reconciliationarebroughtabout. Theconver- 
sations show a desperate effort at liveliness, which sits heavy 
on a reader’s spirits, and which was really quite unnecessary. 
There is enough relief offered otherwise by the air of good 
humour that plays just outside the ring of the wicked and 
the tragic central personages, a good humour which must 
have a comforting effect if by chance any reader happens 
to take the melodrama seriously. 


TODDLE ISLAND. Being the Diary of Lord Bottsford. (Bentley). 

‘Gulliver’s Travels’ is the model on which this satire has 
been written. But Lord Bottsford was a mild Gulliver; 
mild in his language and imagination, that is to say—his 
indignation is hearty enough. He shows, too, such an 
amiable desire to let us see through his allegory without too 
much trouble, that the pains he has been at to weave his 
fable are perhaps a trifle wasted. The religion, education, 
government, social conditions of the Toddlers—otherwise 
ourselves—are satirised very honestly, and after this fashion : 
“T ventured to say to her that I thought there was a great 
deal of mystery about the Sacred Ass [7.c., the British Con- 


stitution]... . ‘ Madam, have you ever seen this animal ?’ 
She grew pale with a sacred horror, and declared she never 
had . . . . ‘but we know the stables where he is kept, and 


I am spending fabulous sums that my eldest son may 
become a groom in the stables.’ . . . The grooms and the 
jockeys were the two classes who governed the whole island. 
. . . By some extraordinary arrangement if a man once 
became a jockey he was a jockey for life, and, his eldest son 
was also a jockey, but the other sons were not. If the 
eldest son died childless the second son would be the 
jockey, but the others would not. This was a piece of 
mystery suited to a sacred Ass.” There is nothing very 
subtle or recondite about this, it will be observed. ‘ Toddle 
Island’ is an honest, wholesome, and dull book, ending in 
philanthropic schemes which are mostly commonplaces to- 
day, but desirable none the less. 


affairs than his ministers, 


- hates solemnities. 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


QUALES EGO. A few Remarks in Particular and at Large. By G. 
S. Street. (Lane.) 


A pleasant paper on Mrs. Meredith’s work, an eulogy on 
Charles II., an appreciation of Ouida, are the most notable 
of Mr. Street’s “ Remarks in Particular.” Concerning the 
two latter he fears—or he assumes the attitude of fear— 
that he may not be taken quite seriously. He wishes to say 
on his oath that he would like to see such a king as Charles 
II. in England ; and that, in spite of his intellect and taste, 
he is not at all above admiring Ouida. Asto Ouida, he has 
virtually admitted all that the critics say in disparagement 
of her, but begs to call attention to her love of virtue, her 
‘unrestrained and incorrect eloquence,” so much worthier 
than ‘“‘a merely correct and periphrastic nothingness ”-—in 


fact, to the very things of which, in one alittle more beloved 


of the ordinary Philistine critic, Mr. Street would make 
excellent game. ‘I'hat he wrote it in a disciplinary mood 
would be the readiest explanation, but perhaps not quite 
the correct one. Contradictoriness and a sentimental 
memory of boyhood's enjoyment have also inspired it. In 
the “ Energy ” he makes a good deal of the artistic instincts 
of Charles and of his cheeriness. The latter has never been 
undervalued ; nor the other, so far as they went, denied. 
He insists, too, on the superiority of his intellect, as 
instanced by his possession of a greater knowledge of foreign 
Well, he had had considerably 
greater opportunities, had he not? Charles was no fool; 
he was shrewd ; he was an amusing companion, and plucky 
in adversity. But rather inartistically out of place as king 
of England. Mr. Street makes the common enough mistake 
of thinking the king who flouted sour Puritanism must be 
all that could be desired ; his attempt at defence, while not 
weighty, is less witty than his efforts usually are. The best 
of all his papers is, we think, the very careful and discrimin- 
ating criticism of Mr. Kenneth Graham’s studies of child 
life, “In Arcady ;” and the most amusing, while at the same 
time the wisest, of the Remarks at Large, is ‘‘ A Superfluous 
Label,” where he has hit exactly and exquisitely the capacity 
of the general for criticism. There are other little papers 
here that are both suggestive and prettily made; and a few 
that are commonplace enough under their graceful garment 
of words. ‘“ Quales Ego” represents Mr. Street not quite at 
his best—as the “ Autobiography of a Boy” did—but the 
thinnest of the essays are bright and readable, and the best 
have unusual distinction. 


FATHER ARCHANGEL, OF SCOTLAND. By G. and R. B, Cun- 
ninghame Graham. 4s.6d. (A. and C. Black.) 


All the papers collected here speak of Spain or Spanish 
America. They are travel impressions and character studies 
of exceptional interest, and, save where Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham becomes facetious, of great charm. Mrs. Graham 
preserves a calm demeanour throughout, writing of quiet, 
old-world, out-of-the-world things with a gentle sympathetic 
grace; and the same description intensified might serve for 
much of her husband’s work, which is, however, varied by 
passages of great liveliness, uselessly angry outbursts, and 
foolish jokes. He feels strongly, is extremely sensitive to 
beauty and to the ugliness of modern life, hates shams, and 
There a good many are with him. But 
he speaks as if he were alone, one solitary angry protester 
against a vulgar world, and wastes much breath in cheap 
sneers at what the better part of mankind are agreed in 
denouncing, if they cannot cure. It is only the ear of the 
better part he may hope to win; yet readers feel they are 
being snapped at every now and again, when Mr. Graham 
is in a discursive humour. He is often ina discursive 
humour, and he rarely then says anything that is not either 
wild or trite, while otherwise his style and attitude have 
grace and beauty. Scots will prick up their ears at one 
passage—‘‘ No one in his wildest fits of patriotism ever 
talked of Merrie Scotland. . . . Loyal, abstemious, business- 
like, haggis-eating, tender, disagreeable, true, a Scotsman 
may be, but merry never.” Shades of Burns and Tam 0’ 
Shanter here protest; and some of Mr. Graham’s own 
oratory gives his statement the lie. The mirth of Scots is 
mad and may be fearsome, but Mr. Graham must have kept 
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poor company if he has not met with it. The common- 
place political gibes and nearly all the modern allusions are 
Irritating, and depreciate in a regretable way the value of a 
book which is otherwise delightful, ‘The Horses of the 
Pampas,” “A Jesuit,” ‘De Heretico Comburendo”—a 
description of Valladolid—some passages of “In the 
Tarumensian Woods,” and almost the whole of “ Father 
Archangel of Scotland”—an account taken from a Spanish 
book of an attempt at the hard task of converting Aber- 
donians to the old Church—are excellent reading. Mr, 
Graham has nearly every talent wanted for the literary 
calling, save the contempt of making points cheaply. 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL. By Dora 
Wordsworth (Mrs, Quillinan), Edited by Edmund Lee. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co.) 


Mr. Edmund Lee has prefixed to the journal which he 
edits a very charming and touching sketch of Dora Words- 
worth, in which he prints several of the poems written by 
Wordsworth to this jealously loved child, and some verses 
written by her husband—verses having a certain ring of the 
master, and much beautiful feeling of the writer’s own. It 
is an almost tragic story, this of the tenderly loved daughter, 
one of the triad of faithful women—wife, sister, and daughter 
—who watched the shrine and ministered to the high priest 
of Rydal. Her companionship with Wordsworth was, to 
her, full of happiness, without doubt. But she waited 
nineteen years before his passionate reluctance gave way, 
and he consented to her marriage with the man she loved, 
and who was, moreover, the devoted friend and disciple of 
the poet. The story of her short span of married happiness 
and of her comparatively early death is the more pathetic 
from the fact that her spirit was so sweet and buoyant, and 
that she seemed all unconscious of either heroism or tragedy 
in her fate. 

The journal itself is not so interesting as one could desire. 
Is it that one’s taste is hopelessly spoiled by the candid out- 
pourings—which one deplores so much—of the modern 
biographer and autobiographer? Perhaps so. But one 
must admit that one does thirst for something a little more 
personal than this rigidly reserved narrative gives one. 
There is a certain quaintness in a footnote which explains 
that the ‘‘ Mr. ——- spoken of throughout the journal may 
be taken to refer to Mr. Quillinan.” There are, however, 
many pleasant things in the journal: some pretty descrip- 
tions of towns and churches, sea and sunsets ; some curious 
pictures of lodgings for the night over a stable full of mules 
with jangling bells, and nights made hideous by evils 
delicately indicated as the “little jumping demon whose 
name is legion.’ There are nice adventures in the ‘way of 
dinners among the hospitable Portuguese, and some un- 
pleasant ones at inns where there was nothing to eat at all ; 
of rides through drenching rain we read, with a shudder, 
that the poor lady was as wet as if she “had been soused 
in the Douro.” The excellent printing of the book makes 
it delightful reading. 


A STRING OF CHINESE PEACH-STONES. 
Cornaby. (C. H. Kelly.) 


The author of these sketches has clearly discerned a want 
in the literature which purposes to inform us on life in 
China; and he has very ingeniously striven to supply it. 
Travellers’ accounts are often merely a recital of strange 
things ; they are written for the most part from the outside, 
and appeal only to our sense of wonder, or minister to our 
desire for information. They do not speak a familiar human 
language ; they stimulate curiosity, not sympathy. We have 
not complained of this, for we have believed that 
Chinese civilisation and genius were too remote from our 
own to permit of a nearer approach to friendship. Mr. 
Cornaby does not altogether convince us to the contrary in 
his interesting book, but he has convinced himself, and that 
is something. Into a series of sketches, which form an un- 
conventional, disjointed story, he has introduced descrip- 
tions of home-life, details of education, legends, national 
and individual characteristics, pictures of landscape, scenes 
of war and peace, that certainly seem to bring us much 
nearer to an understanding of the Chinese mind and heart. 
He presents us with many points of contact, and shows evi- 
dence of kinship. His book is a most pleasantly entertain- 


By W. Arthur 


ing one to dip into, and very likely the dips will be many 
and deep. Not only the matter of his stories, but what he 
tells us of the source of many of them, will make the far 
country seem for ever after nearer and more comprehensible. 
Mr. Cornaby lived long in China, and during his first years 
there he had a Chinese friend of his own age, ‘‘a young man 
of more than ordinary intelligence and communicativeness 
—a walking encyclopzedia of anecdote.” He speaks of the 
intimate friendship in such terms as convince us more than 
chapters of exposition would do of the possible rapproche- 
ment of Far East and West. Yet we are not quite sure 
but that Mr. Cornaby is sometimes describing an excep- 
tional China. Many of the incidents are concerned with 
the earlier Taiping Rebellion. Now the leader of the 
Rebellion was much influenced by Christianity, and the 
China Mr. Cornaby describes is so too. Without distorting 
facts, we feel this outside power has been given a greater 
preponderance than it should have in a book that aims at 
describing China as a whole. 


TALES FROM THE FIELD, FROM THE NORSE OF P. CH.’ 
ASBJORNSEN. By Sir George Dasent. New Edition. Illus- 
trated by Moyr Smith. (Gibbings.) 


He who does not know Sir George Dasent’s “ Norse 
Tales ” has matter for regret and expectation. To read these 
‘Tales from the Fjeld ” will not quite make up to him, for 
these are a little less impressive and poetical. But they 
should not be omitted, and this pretty new edition, with its 
excellent pictures, affords a good opportunity for making 
their acquaintance. They are so individual, so full of 
Lebenslust, and so sparkling, that they should find an 
audience outside the ordinary readers of fairy tales. Let 
the folk-lore of other parts of Europe have what qualities it 


_will, beauty, subtlety, poetry, none of it can beat Norseland 


for quick wit and irrepressible fun. 


FURTH IN FIELD. By Hugh Haliburton. (Unwin.) 


Under this name are printed, probably reprinted, essays on 
“the life, language, and literature of Scotland ;” some 
of them have an unmistakable air of having first been 
made for newspapers. We cannot value them all equally ; 
the interest goes on steadily rising to the last page. The 
first essays on old Scottish festivals and customs have 
hardly research enough in them to be valuable, nor are 
they written with such perfect skill as to be altogether 
justified on the score of agreeableness. ‘‘Hugh Hali- 
burton” is not using his best vehicle of expression when 
he writes in prose. To a Scot they are pleasantly 
reminiscent of old ways and old times, that is all. The 
chapter on poaching, to which we turned with eagerness, 
is hardly vivid enough, and the mention of Watney 
Tod is really tantalising. ‘‘ He used to report colloquies 
with the hare, in which there was revealed an eye for 
dramatic situation, as well as such a characterisation of the 
creature as indicated a perfect knowledge of its ways and 
nature. He anticipated by a quarter of a century Uncle 
Remus’s amusing narratives.” And never an illustrative 
sentence of this. The topographical papers that follow are 
pleasant reading for south-country Scots. But the value of 
the book is gathered into the two last sections, “ Of the 
Poet of the Seasons” and ‘Of Burns in a New Aspect.” 
With loving zeal has ‘“‘ Hugh Haliburton” gathered up all 
the facts, unfamiliar enough, of Thomson’s ancestry, birth, 
and education, and described the scenes of which his pictures 
in ‘ The Seasons’ were memories. He has done, in fact, all 
in his power to detect the Scottish and the local note in 
Thomson’s verse. “ Burns ina New Aspect” is an ambitious 
title, but though there is hardly one of Burns’ biographers 
that has not treated the points emphasised in these 
short papers, the very emphasis is a new contribution to 
Burns literature. Burns’ productiveness, and the excellence 
of the quality of his verse during his years in the country, 
proved by dates and lists, are points worth making. So is 
the reference to his unusually generous, even uncritically 
generous, appreciation of other writers. So is the uproot- 
ing of the idea that he made his poetry “ without models, 
or with models only of the meanest sort.” Perhaps the 


best bit of work in the book is the examination of Burns’ 
reading, and the use made of it. 
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Recutations FoR YounG AutuHor’s PaGE. 


1. All MSS. must bear the real name and address of the writer, and 
also initials or nom de plume for designation in THE BookMAN. (An 
infringement of this regulation is the frequent cause of the delay in 
noticing MSS. that are sent.) 

2. Should writers desire their MSS. returned, they must send 
stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers. When this rule is comphed 
with we shall make every endeavour to return the MSS. But we 
undertake no responsibility whatever for their custody or safe return, 
and writers are earnestly requested to keep copies, 

3, MSS. received on or before the 15th of the month will be noticed, 
if posstble, in the next number. 

4. Not more than one contribution may be sent by any one contributor 
in one month. 


5. The terms for fuller opinions on MSS. may be had on application 
to the 
Editor of the Young Author's Page 


27, Paternoster Row, London, 
to whom all MSS. must be addressed. 
The Editor cannot guarantee that inquiries concerning this column 
shall be answered before the end of the month. 


A, H.—These are high matters. Poets hint at them. Philosophers 
discourse lengthily thereon. You have made a hybrid production—a 
lengthy discourse in metre—and the result is not happy. If you 
chose a more familiar subject, I think you would more readily know 
when you were writing poetry and when you were only using fine 
language. An excellent exercise for you would be to write a candid 
criticism of your performance. 

Avan Mar.—An impressive story. It is written in a style very 
suitable for its purpose, and very carefully. I have no criticisms to 
offer. It would stand a very good chance of success if offered to a 
religious periodical of the right colour, or to a West of England 
newspaper. 

A. M.—Contains a great deal of excellent matter. I began it with 
prejudice, because it really is written in an unattractive way, and there 
were trite things that dulled the commencement. Persevering, I found it 
a very long way above the average. But it is wordy, and it is heavy. 
If you could write its substance in five or six pages you might make a 
mest creditable thing of it. Such an essay is very difficult—almost 
impossible—to place; I hope you will not, therefore, regret having 
written it. I think you have the beginnings of a very sound critic in 
you. Cultivate brevity and grace. 

Ammoniscus.—Very nice language, but not promising as poetry. 


H, P. I.—Good but a little lengthy, as peasant tales, told literally, _ 


are aptto be. A Welsh paper or periodical might accept it. It 1s 
well you are writing your longer story on a different plan. Unless 
the language is particularly picturesque, literal transcription of speech 
is a wearisome method. Apart from any merits as fiction—I cannot 
judge of these from this specimen—your work is worth doing. You 
may preserve the memory of old ways beliefs, and legends. 

FE. S.S. Bre.—I don’t like criticising such MS. as exhibit very 
strong personal feeling. Criticism gives pain generally in these cases, 
and is useless. The verses may have no literary merit, and yet fulfil 
the object for which they were written. 

F. A. B.—It seems to me artificial. Would a child of that age 
understand the mere words of such a text, before they had been ex- 
plained by the sermon? However, the idea in the story may be more 
beautiful than I know. A child’s religious magazine might print it. 

F. C.—Any friend would like to receive such affectionate verses. 
They are most suitable for their purpose. But their merits are not 
poetical or literary. 

F. D.—MS. almost illegible. It would be put aside as such at once 
if sent as a contribution to a periodical. The descriptions seem vivid, 
so far as I can judge from the words I havé been able to read. News- 
papers do accept this kind of thing, knowing the lust of the English 
reader for travel impressions. 

G. G.—There is one striking line—“I shall take my daily ramble 
where the lambkins gaily gamble.” If you could write up the whole to 
that level, it would be a successful and amusing poem. I can hardly 
think you take your efforts seriously. 

Grorce Henry.—Omit the intreduction, which is poor. The rest, 
in spite of its sensation, is not impressive. I do not see evidence of 
any literary gift in your work ; but you might learn to write stories 
briefly and correctly. I do not advise you sending this to an editor. 

Grratp Brown.—A very nice little story; but there are so many 
like it. Send it to a young lady's paper. Look after your typewriter, 
who is weak in punctuation. 

G. N. B.—No. 1, very pretty. No, 2, “Save only I,” is ugly and 
incorrect. But the lines are graceful. I could not judge of the writer’s 
power by such scraps, but the grace, and absence of wordiness, are 
promising. 

Hamapryap.—Good idea. Not quite successfully carried out. It 
wants rather a lighter wit. A little more detail, too, is needed. How 
would an encounter with another kind of poet do? . It would not be 
improbable in MS. way of life, and might be amusing. : 

H. P. W.—Review net received. Verses are very ordinary. As to 
your request, you should first get a local start. This should not be 
very difficult, as you ask no remuneration, There is no opening in the 
direction you name, I am sorry to say. 

H. W. J.—Your perfervid utterances are more rhetorical than 
literary. You will set me down as one of those cold-blooded, con- 
temptuous critics who laugh at books “ throbbing with temperament, 
written with streaming eyes, painting the evolution of a soul.” But 


‘it will do you some good to look at the matter from the cool critic’s 
point of view. You make no distinction between indifference to 
truth and feeling and a distaste of exaggeration. The latter is homage 
to truth. A slight lack of humour is likely to vitiate your critical 
powers. But the essay interests me, and I recognise its ability, which 
will strengthen when you have perceived the difference between 
emotion which is absorbed and works unobtrusively, and emotion 
which is worn on the sleeve. It is, of course, the greatest mistake 
that the public were not interested in S.'s personality. It is just what 
they were interested in. 

HyactntH.—The verses are grammatical, but they are quite com- 
monplace and without a touch of poetry. You would not be able to 
sell them. 

J.A. G.—Very amusing. I hope it may find a home somewhere. 
Send it about, But even in a facetious story the first paragraph is 
out of place. Cut it out. You may write something very good one 
day. This is precocious. I think an interview with the minister 
himself would not have been amiss. You would have, of course, to 
talk of theology instead of the subject in your mind. 

J. B.—The first two won’t do at all. No.3 is doggerel, but there 
are some vivid images. No. 4 shows you have some imagination. 
But I seriously advise you not to write verse, save for your private 
amusement. Read poetry instead. 

J. M. A.—This is not a story, but an anecdote. Not a very probable 
anecdote either, but that is of no importance. This is much below 
the ability of the last specimen of your work I saw. Can you not see 
how weak it is? A loses his situation and, in an incredible but not 
interesting way, meets B, who wants just such a man. That is all. 

J. M. C.—I think this would only be listened to from the pulpit. 
A sermon is a2 good thing, but literary exercises should not be cast in 
that form, which allows, as words spoken always do, an amount of 
self-evident statements and quite familiar, even commonplace instances, 
that is fatal to inte-esting and stimulating writing. This might be read 
at an essay society. 

Joun Quitt.—You have done best honour to Burns and Herrick. 
But | do not think you can speak of a “ haloed” plough. And there is 
surely some exaggeration in saying that Pope knew all the secrets 
and hopes of man. But the verses are pleasant. I don’t think they 
would be accepted together. The Burns ones might have a chance 
this year. 

Musician.—I can hear now the lusty vo ces singing it. I feel sure 
if the energy of your music is equal tothat of your verse, the song will 
be a great success, 

Puitip,—Present title best. Dull beginning. Your purpose is more 
interesting than your story in illustration of it. Composition fairly 
good. I have no wish to discourage any one who shows such evidence 
of good feeling and such a love of beauty. But this allegorical kind of 
stories is the very worst kind of exercise for you. You would detect 
your own faults much sooner in writing what would demand clearer 
thinking, more definite description, and less fine language. 

PLoppinc On.—It is a very unconvincing kind of moralising this. 
And the words are a little prosy. But many people find this kind of 
thing helpful. Not a very suitable metre for moral teaching, is it? 
though Tennyson knew how to make use of it for a kindred purpose. 


-“ Fugitive ” and “ life” don’t rhyme, 


R. A. G.—There are some dignified verses in it, though the meter is 
a somewhat jingly one. But it is a little dull, and though I applaud 
the writer of such sentiments, I cannot call the utterance given to them 
poetry. 

R. H. M.—Rather a stiff birthday greeting. Something livelier 
would’be more seasonable. I am sorry I cannot send you encourage- 
ment to write other than complimentary verses. 

S,S.M.—Every part of it is better than the beginning, which is dull. 
Conversations transcribed almost literally from ordinary folk’s speech 
are nearly always dull. The whole story is a little thin ; and the end 
of it is too obvious from the commencement. But its point of view 
and tone are very popular, and I think an editor of a family magazine 
might accept it. 

Tas_ey Braumont.—Not at all bad in an artificial way. But with- 
out the context I can’t judge fairly of it. Your verse is much better 
than the prose in your letter. And for the verse, to write in the 
language of to-day would be a better test. 

TancrED TANcRED.— Very unequal, but with some really fine things 
in it. Would you mind sacrificing the first verse? It would then 
have a strong beginning, ‘* You have no,” etc. I don’t care much for 
verses 5 and 10. There are a few weak lines in the others; your 
poetic instinct should teach you which they are. Doctor this a little, 
and send this toa magazine. Whether it be accepted or not, it is 
good. There is poetry in it. You may preserve the memory of old 
ways, beliefs, and legends. 

X. Y. G. O.—Very pretty and pleasant. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEGLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


- ALLIES, T. W.—The Monastic Life, 9/- 


Anecdota Oxoniensia : Biblical and Patristic Relics of the Palestinian 
Syriac Literature, edited by Gwilliam and Others, 12/6 

Frowde 

BuRGON, J. W.—Tradilional Text of the Holy Gospels Vindicated and 

Established, arranged by Muller, 10/6 net.......... Bell 


’ CARROLL, L.—Symbolic Logic, Part I., Elementary, 2/- net 


Macmillan 


: Christ and the Creator Glorified, or our Saviour and Science Re- 


conciled, by One Oppressed, 10/6 ...se+eeeeee0++heeves 
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Conant, L. L.—The Number Concept, its Origin and Ree. 
G. of the Prophets in their Historical Succession, 
vol. 1, 2/ 

GOULD, Rev. E. P.—Commentary on Gospel according to St. Mark, 
10/6. (International Critical Commentary) ....Simpkin 

Hunter, S. J.—Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, vol. 3, 6/6 
Longmans 

HuTcHINGS, Rev. W. H.—Sermon Sketches, 2nd Series, 5/- 
ngmars 


Law, W.—The Power of the Spirit, with Extracts from his Writings 
selected by Rev. A. Murray, 2/6 
Lea, H. C.—A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences ia the 
Latian Church, vol. 1, 15/- ....... SONDENSChein 
MACLAREN, Rev. ALEXANDER.—The Beatitudes and other Sermons, 
sures +++» Alexander & Shepheard 
[A series af short and simple sermons, equally suitable for reading 
or preaching. | 
MorTIMER, Rev. A. G.—The Seven Last Words of our Most Holy 
Murpny, H. D.—A Forgotten Gospel, Lectures on Doctrine. 5/- 
Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 3/-........+++.5.P.C.K. 
E. C.—Silence, with other Sermons, 
REDE, W.—Striving for the Mastery, a Day-Book for Lent, 5/- 
Longmans 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. 38, The Vedanta-Sutras, trans. by G. 
SmiTH, H. A.—The Divine Parable of History, 2/6 
Story of the — for Children, by Author of ‘‘ Charles Lowder,” 
Studia Sinaitica, No. ¢, translated into English by M. D. Gibson, 7/6 
Camb. Univ. Press 


NEw EDITION. 


Froupkg, J. A.—Lectures on the Council of Trent, delivered at Oxford, 


FICTION. 


BARING GOULD, S.—The Broom Squire, 6/-.......+.+++ee0eMethuen 
BJORNSON, B.—Novels: Vol. 3, A Happy Boy, translated by Mrs. W. 

Archer, 3/- 
BLOUNDELLE-BuURTON, J.—In the Days of Adversity, a Romance, 


BuCHANAN, R.—The Devil’s Case, a Bank Hol iday Interlude, 6/- 


Buchanan 
Burnett, F. H.—A Lady of Quality, a Curious History as related by 
Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, 6/- Warne 


CAMBRIDGE, A.—Fidelis, a Nove!, 3'6 
DovuGALt, L.—A Question of 
(The characters in Miss Dougall’s story are lifelike and interesting, 
especially those of the two girls, “‘ Alice” and ‘‘ Amy.” The 
dialogue is good, and the West Country rustics are no puppets made 
to talk in dialect. 
ELForD, T.—The ’Vangelist 0’ Zion, 3/6 ......+++++++eDigby & Long 
Ester, E. R.—The Way of Transgressors, 
Fenn, G. M.—The Tiger Lily, a Story of Two Passions, 2/-....Chatto 
FINDLATER, J. H.—The Green Graves of Baigowrie, 6/-...... Methuen 
FORRESTER, Mrs.—Harlow’s Ideal, and other Stories, 6/- 
GRINDON, M.—Kathleen O’Leovan, a Fantasy, 3/6..........Simpkin 
GOULD-BARING S.—NO€Emi Methuen 
[4 story of the South of France in the 14th century.] 
GouLD, NAT.—The Miners’ Cup, a Coolgardie Romance, 2/- 
Routledge 
GRIBBLE, F.—The Things that Matter, a Novel, 6/-.....++..+++.10nes 
HALL, B.—Rough Mischance, an 2/- Routledge 
HALL, C. E.—Hathersage, a Tale of North Derbyshire, 6/-....H. Cox 
HOLLAND, C.—The Lure of Fame, 3/6 net... .....+.++00+0+0C. Redway 
Hope Ascott, A.—Stories of Long Ago. 
[These stories, though less familiar to us of the present day, were old 
Javourites of our forefathers. They are taken from once popular 
books, such as “* The Seven Wise Masters,” ‘* The Gesta 
Remanorum,” the early Italian novels, the French Fabliaux, and 
our own first English collections of Fables. | 
HousMANn, A. E.—A Shropshire Lad, 2/6..... 
[A simple story of a woman’s love, in which is the intro- 
Spection of a soul, who tries through the medium of the pen to find 
aunt for its pent-up a 
KEELING, ELLA D’ESTERRE.—Old Maids and Young ........ Cassell 
([Zhis admirable story is the best piece of literary work which Miss 
Keeling has yet given us.| 
LORIMER, N.—A Sweet Disorder, 6'-.. ss 


doubted.) 
Mastrrs, G.—The Shuttle of Fate, illustrated............... Warne 


he story of a strike ina Lancashire village, and of the struggle 
etween master and man, 


M‘Mawnvs, L.—The Red Star, 2/- (Autonym Library)........ Unwin 


MEapDE, L. T., and HALIFAx, C —Stories trom the Dia y of a Doctor © 


2nd Series, 6/- ...... 

MITCHELL, EDMUND.—Towards the Eternal Snow ......Hutchinson 
[This book deserves praise, if only because it carries us to a town o 
which novelists have satd little. The pictures of Goa, decayed, 
sullen, gloomy, haunted with the memory of cld horrors, is graphic 
and life-like. No reader will be likely to forget the Christmas mass 
in the Cathedral of St. Catherine. The plot is decidedly original.| 
Mosso, A.—Fear, translated from the fifth Italian Edition, by E. 

Lougn and F. Kiesow, 7/6 


Muppock, J. E.—Basile the Jester, a Romance, 3/6..........Chatto 
se —Stripped of the Tinsel: A Story of Bohemia Chatto 
Norway, G.—Zegartuen, 3 vols, Furst 
O’GRApDY, S.—Ulrich the Ready, 
OLIPHANT, Mrs.— Old Mr. Tredgold LOngmans 
PEMBERTON, MAX. —A Gentleman’s Gentleman, 6/- ....,.......[nmes 
PHILLPoTTS, E.—My Laughing Philosopher, 6/- ............+.1nnes 
Prescott, E. L.—A Mask and a Martyr, 6/-.. E: Arnold 
RipGE, W. Petr.—The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst, 2/- 
Hutchinson 
RuHoscomMYL, M. O.—Battlement and Tower, 6/-.......... Longmans 
RussELL, D.—A Fatal Past, a Novel, 6/- 
Russet, P.—A Husband’s Ordeal, or the Confessions of Gerald 
RussELL, W. CLARK.—Heart of Oak.......... .-Chatto and Windus 
[The story of how a young girl goes for a voyage round the world in 
a sailing vessel, how she ts shipwrecked and all but frozen to death, 
and how her lover finds and rescues her at last. Jt is a story to 
delight all who love the sea.| 
Russg_t, W. C.—The Tale of the Ten; a Salt-Water Romance, 
3 vols, 15/- net dies 
SAVAGE, Col. R. H., and GUNTER, Mrs. A. C.—The Cuban Sweet- 
SCHALLENBERGER, V.—A Village Drama, 3/6 ..........00+. + Bliss 
SHIEL, M. P.—The Rajah’s Sapphire, 2/6 (Nautilus Series) 
Ward & Lock 
[On the title-page the author tells us that the plot of this story was 
** given him viva-voce by W. T. Stead.’ Did Mr. Stead also 
supply the opening sentences? ‘' The Markgraf Stefan von Ren- 
lengen, that rising sun of the Corps Diplomatique, was notin the best 
of spirits. He Velt as if he lacked part of himself, like an animal 
whose tail has bzen decapitated.” The characters move in the court 
of the present Emperor Withelm of Germany, and tte story is full 
of storm and stress.) 
SPEIGHT, = W.—The Heart of a Mystery .Jarro!d 
Story of a London Clerk. 36 ......e00++++ee0e00++-Leadenhall Press 
WAGNER, R.—Prose Works, translated by W. A. Ellis, vol. 4, Fo 
What the Cards Tell, by Minetta, 2/6 
WickHAM, A. E.—Loveday, a Tale of a Stirring Time.........Cassell 
[This story is full of improbabilities, but is none the less entertaining 
and readable. Mrs. Penrose’s marriage with the penniless adven- 
turer, picked up from the sea, who gives his name as Sir James 
Macdonald, puts too greit a strain on the reader’s credulity. Some 
inquiries must surely have been made abut the pseudo Baronet.) 
WISsTsr, O.—Red Men and White, 6/- 


New EpITIons. 
ARNOLD, M.—American discourses, 5/- (Eversley Series) Routledge 
Asenath of the Ford, by Rita, cheap edition, 3/6.........e+++.Griffith 
Borrow, G.—Lavengro, illustrated by E. J, Sullivan, 3/6 Macmillan 
BESANT, Sir W.—Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, cheaper edition, 
1D 
Craik, Mrs.—A Life for a Life, cheaper edition, 3/6.........+... Hurst 
Harpy.— Wessex Novels, vol. 11, A Laodicean, 6/- ..... see. Osgood 
Capt.—¥frank Mildmay, Uniform Edition, edited by R. B. 
Johnson, 3/6 net 
N&EDELL, Mrs. J. H.—Passing the Love of Women, a Novel; Julian 
arslake’s Secret; Story of Philip Methuen, 3/6 each 
arne 
STEVENSON, R. L.—The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
with other Fables, 6/- net Lon mans 
Two Offendets, by Ouida 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Baprti£, D.—Sketches of the English Glee Composers, 5/- .... Reeves 
BRERETON, J. Le Gay.—The Song of Brotherhood, and other Verses, 
CRAWFORD, OSWALD.—Lyrical Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria 
Chapman & Hall 
[A good selection of lyrics, to which are added careful notes.] 
Gosst, E.—On Viol and Flute, 3/6 net ...........+++++++Feinemann 
HARDINGHAM, E.—Tie Romance of Rahere, and other Poems, 5/- ‘ 
Stoc 
Horace, Odes and Carmen Seculare, translated into English Verse by 
A. S. Aglen, 4/6 net 
KLECZYNSKI, J.—Chopin’s Greater Works, How they should he 
Understood, translated by Janotha, 5/- ........ Reeves 
LopGE, Licia by G. Fletcher, Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles, 
Lyra Celtica, an Anthology of Representative Celtic Poetry, edited by 
E. A. Sharpe, 6/+ see. Simpkin 
Morant, A. C.—Carina, Songs and Others 2/-.....Roxburghe Press 
Ropgrts, W.—Book-Verse, au Anthology of Poems of Books and 
kmen, 4/6 toc 
Stetson, C. P.—In this our World, Poems and Sonnets, 3/6 ., Unwin 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Alexander the Great, Life and Fxploits of, Translations of the Ethiopic 
; Histories of Alexander, Introduction by Budge, 12/6 net 
Camb. Univ. Press 
Barri, Madame du, Memoirs of, trans. by the Translator of ‘‘ Vidocq,” 
4 vols., 42/+ net 
BINGHAM, az. the Right Hon. D.—Recollections of Paris, 2 vols., 


BroGLig, Duc de.—An Ambassador of the Vanquished, M. de Gon- 

taut-Biron’s Mission to Berlin, 10/6...... ...-Heinemann 
Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain, vol. 3, 7/6....... edivekes . Cassell 
Chalmers, Frederick, a Sketch, 2/6... Nisbet 


CUMBERLAND, S.— What I think of South Africa, 5/-...... Chapman 
De Crespigny, Sir Claude Champion, Memoirs of, edited by G. A. B. 
D Lawrence & Bullen 


GIBERNF, AGNES.—A Lady of England, 7/6.... Hodder & Stoughton 
[This is a biography of Charlotte Maria Tucker, familiarly known. 
as A.L.O.E., the mass of materials for which have been taken from 


| 
e » . 
ACDONALD, J. A.—ILhe Hero of Kufford, 2/6 ........C. H. Kelly 
MANNING, W.—The Glow-worm, 7/6 .....++seee0e0++++G. F. Sabin 
MANSFORD, CHARLES T., and INGLEBRIGHT, JOHN A.—A Bride’s 
000 
[A story of Australian Bush life. Much of it makes anything but 
pleasant reading ; there 1s throughout a fierce riot of drink, crime, 
and savagery, and the reforming zeal of the bride does not carry her ne 
very far. Lhose who know much of bush life in its wilder aspects 
must however confess that the authors have given us “ an owre-true 
tale.” Whether it makes a suitable subject for fictinm may be 
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letters to her nephew, the Rev. W. F'. Tucker. Her last years were 
Spent in the mission-field in India ; but Miss Giberne’s object in these 
pages is not so much to show what she did as what she was. Any 
profits derived from the sale of this volume will be divided amongst 
the missionary societies in which Charlotte Tucker was so greatly 
interested.) 

Gorg, F. St. J.—Lights and Shades of Indian Hill Life..... ..Murray 
[A book which should interest all Englishmen. There are good | a 
tures of native life, and the photographs, many of which have been 
taken at high altitudes, are beautifully reproduced.) os 

HERTSLET, Sir E.—Collection of Treaties and Conventions subsisting 

between Great Britain and Foreign Powers, vol. 19, 42/- 


Butterworth 
Hoses, R. J.—Reminiscences and Notes of Seventy Years’ Life, 
Travel, and oc 


] 
Jn the Evening of His Days, a Study of Mr. Gladstone in Retirement, 
2/6 Westminster Gazette Office 
R.—Swift in Ireland, 2/- (New Irish Library)...... Unwin 


MOLLoy, J. F.—The Most Gorgeous Lady Blessington, 2 vols., 21/- 
Downey 


NEWMAN, ERNEsST.—Gluck and the 
[This ts a book which will interest musicians and others. There isa 
life of Gluck, and some good chapters on the relation between his 
work and the whole intellectual tendencies of his time.) 

Northumberland, A History of, vol. 3, part 1, by A. B. Hinde, 31/6 3 

impkin 

PaGEt, Admiral_ Lord C. E.—Autobiography and Journals, edited by 

Right Hon. Sir A. Otway, 16/-.........+0...-Chapman 

PALMER, A. H.—Life of Joseph Wolf ........ 
[The life of the animal painter will interest many people. The re- 
of Joseph Wolf’s drawings and paintings are very 

00 


& 4 
PowELL, W. Army Corps (Army of the Potomac), 1861- 
1865, 30/- ee 
London, Four and a Half Miles from Charing 
ross, 2/- 
Ropway, J.—The West Indies and the Spanish Main, 5/- (Story of 
RuspeEn, G. W.—History of New Zealand, 2 vols., 45/-......Melville 
SCHIMMELMANN, Ccuntess ADELINE.—My Life at the German Court, 
etc., edited by Foggitt, 5/-........ Hodder & Stoughton 
SHERMAN, J.—Recollectionsof Forty Years in the House, Senate, and 
Cabinet. 2 vols., 42/- ; 
S1nciarr, A.--Two Years on the Alabama, 15/-....... ...Gay & Bird 
VLADIMIR.—The China-Japanese War.......... kneanae S. Low & Co. 
‘(A clear and interesting account of the war between China and 
apan, compiled from Chinese and Fapanese accounts, and from 
‘zarious other sources. The greater part of the i+tformation is, how- 
ever, taken from Japanese war fublications, the author having found 
an extraordinary amount of information in them, and what he 
believed a fairly unprejudiced view of the question.) 
WILKINSON, F.—The Soldierin Battle, Life in the Ranks of the Army 
of the Potomac, 2/6 net....... 


New EpITIons. 
Craven, Mrs. Augustus, A Memoir of, by M. C. Bishop, cheaper 


edition, 7/6 
GREENE, J. R.—History of the English People, vol. 4, 5/- (Eversley 
Series). Macmillan 
OLIPHANT, Mrs.--A Child’s History of Scotland, 2'6.......... Unwin 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


BERENSON, B.—The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, 5/+ 
Putnams 
Bibliographica, Vol. 2, net raul 
ByorwinG, P. R.—Pumps and Pump Motors, 63’..... PON 
Brown, E, W.—Introductory Treatise on the Lunar 15/* 
Camb. Univ. Press 
Catalogue of the Avery Architectural Library, 50/- net ....Macmillan 
CANNAN, E.—History of Local Rates in England, 2/6 .... Longmans 
CuuTE, H. N.—Physical Laboratory Manual for Elementary Classes, 
Cot.ins, E. T.—Researches into the Anatomy and Pathology 3 the 
. Lewis 


Dickens J. B.—Simple Object Lessons from Nature, 2/o.. Macmillan 

English Catalogue of Books, 189§. 5/-. s+ LOW 

GALLATLY, W.—Mechanics for Beginners, 2/6......-..... Macmillau 

Hart, E.—Hypnotism, Mesmerism, ard the New Witchcraft, 5/- 

Smith & Elder 

HEDLEY, W. S.—Current from the Main, the Medical Employment ot 

Electric Lighting Currents, illustrated, 2/6 H. K. Lewis 

Ho.LmEs, J.—Calculations in Cotton Weaving, 2/0 net...... Simpkin 
Hook, B.—Milch Goats and their Management, illustrated, 3/6 = 

entri 

HynpMAN, H. M.—The Economics of Socialism, being a series of 

Seven Lectures, wentieth Century Press 


KE EpMonD.—Evolution and Effort Macmillan 
[A book which will interest clergymen and others busied with social 
questions. Mr. Kelly treats of the condition of politics in varivus 
countries, and urges that religion should be the great governing 


orce. | 
ukormke: G. H. A.—Handbook for laying out Curves on Reliesgs, 
KNEIPP, S.—My Will, a Legacy to the Healthy and the Sick, « : 
reve 
LatToon, F.—On Common and Perfect Magic Squares, with Examples, 
LAWRENCE, T. J.—Principles of International Law, The, 12/6 | 
acmillan 
[An attempt to trace the development of International Law in sucha 
way as to show on the one hand its relation to a few great ethical prin- 
ciples, and on the other its dependence on the great facts of history. 
eferences are placed at the bottom of every page, by which students 
can amplify and correct the statements in the text.) 
Lite and Labour of the People in London, edited by C. Booth, vol. 7, 
Lockwoop, C. B.—Aseptic Surgery, 4/-....s.ccseeeeeeeees . Pentland 
LopeMan, E. G.—The Spraying of Piants, the Application of Liquids 
for destroying Insects, 4/- .. Macmillan 
Loupon, W. J.—Elementary Treatise on Rigid Dynamics, 15/6 net 
Macmillan 
Love, J. K. and AvpIson, W. H.—Deaf-Mutism, a Clinical and 
Pathological Study, 9/- 
MackKAy, T.—Methods of Social Reform, Essays Critical and Con- 
MALLock, W. H.—Classes and Masses, or Wealth, Wages, and Wel- 
fare in the United Kingdom, 3/6...... ..+.....Black 
PENNELL, J.—The Illustration of Books, a Manual for the Use of 
BIG. 
Price, L. L.—Money and its Relation to Prices, 2/6..Sonnenschein 
PRICHARD, A.—A Few Medical and Surgical Reminiscences, 2/6 


Simpkin 
Ross, R.—Electric Wiring for Use of Architects, Underwriters, etc. 


Rosinson. H.—Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 12/6 ..........Spon 
RYLAND, F.—Logic, an Introductory Manual, 4/6 Bell 
SMITH, JOHN.— Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire .......+e0+e+e+00+-9t0ck 
[This volume treats of what is known as pre-historic man in Ayr- 
shire revealed in ancient caves, cairns, cromlechs, and barrows. The 
author has not been content with consulting every available work on 
the subject, but has trod most of the country on foot, collected speci- 
mens, and made drawings from them, many of which have been re- 
produced in this book.] 
TAGGART, W. S.— Cotton Spinning, vol. 1, 4/- net ....... Macmillan 
TEIN, E.—Criminal Sociology, edited by W. D. Morrison .... Unwin 
[A translation of that portion of Professor Tein’s volume on 
Criminal Sociology which is immediately concerned with the practical 
of criminality. | 
an Dyck (Sir Anthony), his Lile and Work, by J. Guiffrey, trans. by 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALLEN, C.—Papier Mache, 3/- net (Pioneer Series) .... .. Heinemann 
ARTHUR, J. K.—A Bouquet of Brevities, Practical Maxims, 12/6 
Leadenhall Press 
Brices, H. MEAD.—By Tangled Paths, Warne 
[Essays from nature which first appeared in the‘ Kentish Gasette,” 
and are here re: ised and collected. 
CAXLETON, W.—Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, edited by 
D. J. O’Donoghue, 4 vols, 14/- net 
CHAPMAN, A.—First Lessons in the Art of Wildfowling, 10/6 H. Cot 
CHIROL, V.—The Far Eastern Question, 8/6 ......... Macmillax 
Curzon, GEORGE N.—Problems of the Far East... Arch. Constable 
[A book full of interesting speculations as to future developments of 
the Far Eastern questions, and the part which England will play 


in them.) 
Florian’s Fables, done into English Prose by Sir P. Perring. 3/6 


Longmans 
Foreign Office List, 1096, ces 
FREDERIC, 
GREEN, J. L.—Allotments and Small Holdings, 2/6.... Sonnenschein 
GROoOME, F. H.—Kriegspiel, the War Game .......... Ward & Lock 
HEERWART, E.—Course of Paper-Folding, one of Froebel’s Occupa- 

tions for Children, 2/6net............ ++++eeCharles & D 

JAcoBS, JOSEPH.—Literary Studies .. Nutt 

A series of essays on George Elliot, Matthew Arnold, Browning, 
ewman, Tennyson, Stevenson, and Seeley. 

Jacoss, JOSEPH.—Jewish Ideals and Other Essays, 6/-.......... Nutt 
[These are essays dealing with the position of Fudaism from the 
standpoint of to-day, their aim being to show the possibility of com- 
bining fidelity to Jewish history with the requirements of modern 
thought and culture.) 

Lyncu, A.—Human Documents, Character Sketches, 4/6 net 


B. Dobell 
MACDONALD, FREDERICKA.—Studies in the France of Voltaire and 


(Mrs. Macdonald wishes to show the influence of the philosophy of 
the French Revolution upon the modern spirit.) 
PorteER, L. H.—Cycling for Health and Pleasure, edited by F. W. 
SHARP, WILLIAM.—Ecce Puella, 3,6 ..........eee00s Elkin Mathews 
[An affected little book. The*' Fragments from the lost Yournals of 
Piero di Costmo”’ contain some poetic musings.] 
Sims, G. R.—The Ten Commandments, 2/- ........++..e8++++Chatto 
A series of short stories, told with Mr. Sims’ well-known power. 
very tale enforces a moral lesson.) 
Tales from the Terrace, by an Old Parliamentary Hand, 6/- .. Downey 
THoMsSON. J.—Biographical and Critical Studies, 6/- ...... +» Reeves 
WARING, F. R.—The Earth Geist and its Worshippers, 2/6 .. Reeves 
WieaiIn, K. D. and SMitH, N. A.—The Republic of Childhood, 3/6 
Gay & Bird 


New EDITION. 


STEPNIAK.— Underground Russia, cheaper edition, 3/6 
Smith & Elder 


rex i Hl The story of the writer’s forty years’ continuous active service in the 
a ae 1 Dockyards at Sheerness and Chatham, first as clerk and then as naval 
v — officer, with some sketches of his holiday travels, and a short account 
——_ of his visit to Spain in 1869 with the Astronomical Expedition sent 
| 
ATIF, SYAD M.—History of the Panjab, 
— MACKNIGHT, T.—Ulster as It Is, or Twenty-Eight Yeers’ Experience 
rae i as an Irish Editor, 2 vols., 21/- net...........-Macmillan 
Maueras, Gaston.—Duc de Lauzow, 
a [The translation from the French of M. Gaston Maugras’ book gives 
7 i an interesting picture of the Court of Marie Antoinette.) ; 
oo MITCHELL, E.— Towards the Eternal Snows, 6/-..........Hutchinson : 
MOLYNEUX, Major-General W. C. F.—Campaigning in South Africa, 
MorTIMER, J.—Mercantile Manchester, Past and Present, 3/- 
Simpkin 
i 
i 
fe oe [A treatise on Ethics, mainly from the philosophical standpeint— 
tos oh ln the relation in which man stands to the universe at large. 
| 
{ 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING 
THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold 
between February 15th and March 15th, 


1896 :— 
LONDON, W.C. 


1. Life of Cardinal Manning, by Purcell. 2 
vols, 30s. net. 
4, — Roman Empire, ed. Bury. Vol. 1. 
3. Merriman’s The Sowers. 6s. 
4. Doyle's (C.) Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
6s. 


5. Moulton’s Literary Study of the Bible. 
10s. 6d. 
6. Daniells’ London City Churches. 6s. 


Trade quiet—it always is in Lent. Trilby 
is falling off. Sorrows of Satan still going, 
Jude also strong. 


LONDON, E.C. 


1. Mortimer’s Seven Words from the Cross. 
5s. (Longman ) 


2. Froude, The Council of Trent. 12s. 6d. 
(Longman.) 

3. Birrell, Obiter Dicta, 2nd Series. 2s. 6d. 

(Stock.) 

4. Lent Manuals, Various. 

5. Maturin’s Counsels. 4s. 6d. (Longman.) 

6. Nansen, Across Greenland. 3s. 6d. 
(Longman.) 

BIRMINGHAM. 
1. Life of Cardinal Manning. 2 vols. 


2. Slatin Pasha, Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan. 

. Froude, Council of Trent. 

. Merriman, The Sowers. 

. Burnett, A Lady of Quality. 

. Dixon, A Primer of Tennyson. 


GLASGOW. 


1. Adeline Countess Schimmelmann, Glimp- 
ses of My Life at the German Court 
and in Prison, etc. 5s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

2. For His Sake, Letters of Elsie Marshall, 

martyred at Hwa-sang, August, 13895. 
Illustrated and Portrait. 2s. 
(Tract Society.) 

. St. Mark. By Professor Ezra Gould, 
Philadelphia. 10s.6d. (T. & T Clark.) 

. Eden Lost and Won. By Sir J. W. Daw- 

son. 5s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

. The Upper Room. By Rev. John Watson. 

Is. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton. ) 

. A Plea for a Simpler Life. By George S. 


Keith, LL.D. 2s. 6d. (A. & C. Black.) 
YORK. 
1, Comedies of Courtshiz, By Anthony | 
Hope. 6s. 
2. England’s Darling. By Alfred Austin. | 
6s. 
3. History of Nineteenth Century Literature. 


By George Saintsbury. 7s. 6d. 


4. Within the Maze. By Mrs. Henry Wood. | 
2s. 

5. Chandos Classics. Various. 2s. New 
binding. 

6. The Use of Life. By Sir John Lubbock. 
Is. 6d. 


BURNLEY. 


1. Mather’s Lancashire Idylls. 6s. (Warne.) 
2. Shuttle of Fate. 
3s. 6d. ( Warne.) 


By Caroline Masters: | 


3. Calculations in Cotton Weaving. By James | 


Holmes. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Lupton Bros., Burnley ) 
4. From Coal Pit to Pulpit, being Anecdotes, 
etc., from Life of Peter Mackenzie. 1s, 


(Robinson, Leeds.) 


. Peloubet’s Notes of Lessons for 1896. 5s. 


6. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Craik, 3s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett ) 


BRADFORD. 


I. Martineau, Hours of Thought. 
3s. 6d. each. (Longmans.) 
2. Modern Reader's Bible. Proverbs. 


2 vols. 


2s. 6d. 


3. Birrell, Obiter Dicta. 2nd Series. 2s. 6d. 


(Stock.) 


By Mrs. | 


4. Arnold’s (Matthew) Essays in Criticism. 
2nd Series. 5s. (Macmillan.) 
5. Gibbon’s Roman Empire. Vol. 1. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 
6. Borrow’s Lavengro. 3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


SUNDERLAND. 


1, Lang’s Monk of Fife. 6s. 

2. Corelli’s Satan. 6s. 

3. Crockett’s Sweetheart Travellers. 6s. 
4. Sayce’s Palestine. 4s. 

5. Kingsley’s Novels, New 1s. 6d. edition. 


ABERDEEN. 

1. History of Nineteenth Century Literature. 
By Professor George Saintsbury. 7s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 

2. Trilby. By Du Maurier. 6s. (Osgood.) 

3. The Use of Life. By Sir John Lubbock. 

1s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


Cheap edition. 
4. Thomas Carlyle. Famous Scots Series. 
1s, 6d. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 
5. Obiter Dicta. By A. 


Birrell. 


Ist and 2nd Series. 
2s. 6d. 
(Elliot Stock.) 
6, Cowan's Landmarks of Church History, 
and other vols of the Ch. of S. Guild 
Library, net. 1s.6d. (A. & C. Black.) 


DUBLIN (1). 


1. Dr.Gilber«’s trish Parliament House. 10s. 6d. 
(Hodges, Figgis & Co.) 

2. Slatin Pacha’s Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan. 21s. net. (Arnold.) 

. Bury’s Gibboa. Vol. 1. 6s. (Methuen ) 

. Ryan’s With an Ambulance in Franco- 
German War. 93. (Murray.) 

. O’Grady’s Ulrick the Ready. 6s. 

. King’s Swift in Ireland. 2s. 


DUBLIN (2). 


1. Swift in Ireland. By R. Ashe King. Is, 
and 2s. (Unwin.) 

2. Owen Roe O'Neill. 
Is. and 2s. (Unwin.) 

3. Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. By Rev. 
S. J. Hunter. Vol. 3. 6s. 6d. (Longman.) 

4. With an Ambulance in the Franco-German 
War. By Dr. Ryan. gs. (Murray.) 

5. Life of Cardinal Manning. By E. S. 
Purcell. 2 vols. 30s.net, (Macmillan.) 

6. Life and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Cheaper edition. 


ou 


By J. F. Taylor. 


We guarantee the authenticity of the above 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading book- 
sellers in the towns named. 


TRADE NOTES. 
LONDON, W.C. 
( Second-hand.) 


A great run on first editions of the works 
of R. L. Stevenson and Thomas Hardy, Trade 
generally very good indeed. 


BATH. 
Very quict here as usual during Lent. 
Why is it trade is affected by Lent? If folks 
go to church more, they can read more all the 


same, 
BURNLEY. 


Business done more freely, sets of books 
going well. Remainders also going tetter 


than usual. 
DERBY. 


Business shows a profitable increase on cor- 
responding period of 1895, in second-hand 
department, and export trade is fairly brisk. 
Steady sale for good topography, theology, 
archeology, and travel. Monthly catalogue 
producing fair amount of continental orders. 


LIVERPOOL (1). 

A general improvement, the lead being 
taken by the better class of fiction, Especi- 
ally is this the case with the two books by 
lan Maclaren, Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 
and Auld Lang Syne. 


LIVERPOOL (2). 
Business last month very quiet. 
SCARBOROUGH. 


Book trade quiet. Books now selling, 
Crockett’s Cleg Kelly, Swéetheart Travel- 


lers, Probable Sons, Austin’s In Veronica’s 
Garden, Dr. J. Miller's works, Conan Doyle’s 
Brigadier Gerard. 


YORK, 


Compared with corresponding month last 
year, trade in some quarters has been slightly 
slacker. The Free Library having now been 
in existence for about three years, its influence 
has not improved business in some depart- 
ments of literature. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


{Lists of Books Wanted have occasionally to be 
omitted owing to the senders’ names and ad- 
dresses not being attached.) 


ANDERSON & SON, Dumrriss. 


Lennox’s Road Guide, 2s. 

Burton’s History of Scotland, vol. 1. 

Macaulay’s History of England, vol. 8, 63. 

Balfour’s Philosophic Doubt. 

Hogg’s Life of Dr. Wightman. 

Douglas, or Field of Otterburne, 

Galloway Gossip, by Saxon. 

Lennox’s Road Guide (Scotland). 

Recreations of a Country Parson (Illustrated 
Edition de Luxe). 

Peter Ibbetson, by Du Maurier. 

Austin’s (Alfred) Garden that I Love. 

Cosmo Innes’ Early Scottish History. 

Alexander (Mrs.), The Freers (1 vol. edition). 

Brabourne’s Stories told to my Children. 

Austin’s England's Darling. 

McDiarmid’s Picture of Dumfries. 


J. E. ARNETT, Tue Lrsrary, Tensy. 


Red Dragon, March and September, 1885. 

Robbins’ Keep my Secret. 

Fishguard Invasion, anything on, but Fisher 
Unwin’s book. 

Ditto, any prints relating to. 

Propert’s Plan of County of Pembroke, 


BARNICOTT & PEARCE, Tavunron. 
Eyes and No Eyes, Taunton, 1867. 


Hall’s Gems of Modern Art and Artists, 


1838. 
Collinson’s Somerset, 3 vols. 


BRIGDEN & CO., GLoucestErR. 


Pope’s Poetical Works, Life by Carruthers, 
54 woodcuts, 4 vols., Cooke, 1853. 

Times Atlas, 

Men of the Reign, Routledge. 

Indexes Illustrated London News, January to 
June, 1885, 1887, 1889, 1890, 1892, 1804 ; 
July to December, 1878, 1881, 1835, 1887, 
1890, 1892, 1894. 

Illustrated London News, 1892, Feb. 6, March 
2, Dec. 10, 17, 24, 31 ; 1884, Feb. 15; 1881, 
June 4; 1878, Nov. 30, Dec 7; 1899, Jan. 
25, Feb. 29, March 15, 22, May 10, June 
28, Oct. 18, Dec. 20, 27. 

Graphic, 1882, Aug. 5, 12. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, July, Aug., 1887; 
Jan., Feb., 1888; Sept., 1892. . 

Magazine of Art, vol. 7, 1883, pp. 76-83. 

Ellicott’s Destiny of the Creature, Parker or 
Longmans. 


P. CARROTTE, Swinton, MANncHEsTER, 


Homilist, vol. 10. 

Expositor, 5th series. 

Dictionary of National Biography, vols, from 
13 to 43. 


THOMAS CARVER, 6, Street, 


HEREFORD. 


Life of Warren James, 1831.” 
» John Parry, 1754. 
Forest of Dean Laws, by Wood, 1878. 
Buck, Views of Newport (Mon.) Castle, 1732. 
Strange (J.), Roman Antiquities in Mon, 


1775. 

Tillemont, Eccles Histoire. 

Blacker, Art of Flymaking. 

Gage (J.), Benedictionale S. Athelwoldi, 
1832. 

True, Anti-Pamela, 2 vols, 1770. 


| 
| 
| 
| — 
| 
Macmillan. 
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ALFRED COOPER, 68, CHarinc Cross 
Roan, W.C. 


La Pucelle, Voltaire. 

Le Temple de Guide. 

Les Baisers. 

Contes de Fontaine, 2 vols. 
Problem in Modern Ethics. 
Sappho, a Study. 

Delolme on the Flagellants. 
Lady Jackson's Works. 
American Views and Portraits, 
Miss Freer’s Works. 

Books on the Alps. 

Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols. 


E. CRAWSHAW, 25, Tottincton Park, N_ 


James Smetham’s Essays. 

The Microscope, Dallinger’s Carpenter. 

Artistic Japan, vols. 1 and 2. 

Catalogue of Japanese Curios, by Sir J. 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart. 

Japanese Fans, by Mrs. C. M. Salwey, 

Any Books on Lancaskire. 


WM. D’ALBY, 12, HottHam Roap, St. 
Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Barclay’s Ship of Fools, published by Pater- 
son, Edinburgh, 1874, 2 vols , cheap. 


JOHN DENT, 56, Byrom Street, Liver- 
POOL, 


Gaelic Folk Stories, Gal. and Eng. 
Rowfant Catalogue, cheap. 
Borrow’'s Wild Wales, Ist edition. 
Lavengro and Zincali. 
Hallam’ s Literary History, vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 
1673. 
Jesse’s Gleanings, Ist and 2nd series, cloth. 


R. A. EVERETT, 312, CrapHam Roan, 
StTockweELt, S.W. 


Teleki’s (Count) Dizcovery Lake Rudolf, 
etc., 2 vols. 

William Watson’s Works, 1st edns, 

Temperance, any old works on, 

Jackson’s (Lady) Old Paris, 2 vols. {2 
offered. 

London, Books on Old and Modern. 

Jacobite (Prince Charles Stuart period), 
Books on. 


GEORGE FRATER, Wrexnam. 
A Practical Treatise on Banking, by J. W. 
Gilbart. 


GEORGE GREGORY, 5, Arcyte Srreer, 
Batu. 


Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, Ist ed. 
North’s Plutarch’s Lives. 
Saturday Review, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


LUPTON BROS., Burn-ey. 


Jamieson, Faucett and Brown’s Commentary 
on Old and New Testament, 6 vols., 8vo 
(Collins), 

Trapp’s Commentary on Old and New Testa- 
ment, or Old only. 

Brcok’s Cyclopedia Botany, 2 vols, coloured 
plates. 

Skelton’s Science and Practice of Botany. 

Flack’s Ready Reckoner. 

Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1 to — in- 
clusive, 


B. & J. F. MEEHAN, 32, Gay St, Barn, 


Literature and Dogtia, 1873. 

Engineering, 1871-87. 

Through England on a Side Saddle. 
Cazanova’s Memoirs, or illustrations to. 

Eton; Magazine Articles on Eton. 

Dorothy, a Tale. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Almanacks, 1844, ’51, ’52. 
Ce Mie Prigioni, in English. 

Works illustrated by Wolf. 


MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL CO., Lp., 
LEAMINGTON Spa. 


Gardiner’s How to Draw a Map (2), 

Thorpe’s Metals and Non-Metals. 

Deceivers Ever, vol. 2, 

Dr. Venn’s Principles of Empirical and 
Inductive Logic. 


FRANK MURRAY, Moray House, Dersy. 


Any Books on Angling. 
», Freemasonry. 
», Derbyshire. 
» Leicestershire. 


x by T. Toke Lynch. 

5 » Andrew Lang. 

es on Alpine Travel, etc. 
a » Precious Stones. 

” » Cricket. 

», Diatomacea. 

» Dante. 

Pe » Bank Failures. 

», Bookplates. 

me » Military Law. 

” » Hymnology. 

RA » Early Quakers. 

», Staffs Pedigrees, etc. 
» Monmouthshire. 


JAMES PARKER & CO., 27, Broan Sr., 
OxForp. 


Harper and Weidner’s Introduction New 
Testament, 

Williams’ Orthodox Church of the East, 1868. 

Strickland’s Queens of England, vols. 12, 


1844. 

Wordsworth's Papacy Predicted by St. Paul, 
1880. 

The London Encyclopejia, vo!. 4, 1839. 


PARRY & CO., 20, Mount Preasint, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Sir G. C. Lewis’ Use and Abuse of Political 
Terms. 

F. W. Robertson’s Sermons (cheap), Rabbi 
Jeshua. 

Auerbach on the Heights. 

Hannay’'s Eustace Conyers. 

O'Neill’s Catechism of Popery. 


E. R. ROPER, ScarporoucH. 


Neale’s Unseen World. 
Our Children’s Story, by One of the Gossips 
(Longman, 1870). 


W. H. SMITH, Pustic Lrprary, Dewssury. 


Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning, Ist ed. 

Times, unbound, 1890-91. 

Pamphlets, printed or published in, or thet 
refer to Dewsbury. 


WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxrorp 
Street, W.C. 


Hardy (Thomas),- any Ist editions, 
Comic Almanack, 1852. 
Pickwick Papers, any parts. 


H. T. WAKE, Fritcutey, Dersy. 

Trial of S. Cowper for the Murder of S. 
Stout, 1699. 

Beesley’s History of Banbury. | 

Old Quaker Literature, 1650-1720. 

Quicherat’s Trials of Joan of Arc in Latin 
and French, 5 vols., or vol. 1 only, Paris, 
1841-9. 

Life of Armelle Nicolas, 8vo tract, 1772. 

Lecroix’s Arts of the Middle Ages. 

Sale Catalogue of Byron’s Books. 

Evans’ Stone and Bronze Implements. 


E. WILDMAN, 10, James Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 
Nineveh, octavo, vol. 1 (Murray), 


1849 
Kaye’s War i in Afghanistan, vol. 1 (Bentley), 
1851. 


JAMES YATES, Pustuic Lisrarian, 
HALTON, NEAR LEEDs. 


English Cause Célébres; or, Reports of Re- 
markable Trials, ed. by G. L. Craik, pub. 
by Charles Knight. 

John a Kent, 1852 (Shakespeare Society). 

Goylan’s Man among the Monkeys. 

Ellis’ Hunters of the Ozark. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
J. BRUNSKILL, 12, Nevitte Street, York. 
Holmes on Coal Mines, published tos. 6d., 3s. 
Townshend’s Facts in Mesmerism, 3s. 6d. 


Sandby’s Mesmerism and its Opponents, 
2s. 6d. 


Newham’s Essay on Superstition, published 
10s, 6d., Is. gd. 

Pennant’s Journey from Chest 
illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Stoughton’s History of Windsor, 1862, Is. 9d. 

Lamplough’s Medizval Yorkshire, 1s. 9d. 


to Lond 


OCTAVUS TOMSON, Camsrince. 


Volumes of Rev. Ashton Oxenden’s 

Works, 2s. 

Skinner’s (Major) Fifty Years in Ceylon, 
portrait, 8vo, cloth, 1895, 4s. 6d. 

Frederickson’s (A. D.) Ad Orientem, coloured 
plates, 8vo, cloth, 1890, gs. 6d. 

Duffield’s (A. J.) Recollections of Travels 
Abroad, with Map, 8vo, cloth, 1889, 
7s. 6d. 

Parker’s (Gilbert) Round the Compass in 

a illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 1892, 

5s. 6d, 


JAMES FAWN & SON, Baristot. 


Art Journal, 1885 to 1894, 10 vols. 4to, in 
publisher’s cloth, clean as new, £4. 


Audsley’s (G. A., F.R.I.B.A.) The Ornamental 
Arts of Japan, with about 100 fine plates, 
74 of which are most beautifully coloured 
and heightened with gold, in 4 parts, folio, 
cloth portfolios, £9 9s. (pub. £16 16s. ), 
1882. 

Billings (R. W.) Baronial and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotland, 240 exquisite 
line engravings and numerous woodcuts, 
4 vols., 4to, £6 16s. (Blackwood, 1852). 


Bower's (Archibald) History of the Popes, 
from the Foundation of the See of Rome 
to the Present Time, 7 vols., 4to, half 
calf, gilt backs, very neat, £2, 1848-66. 


Camden Society’s Publications, being reprints 
of exceedingly Rare and Curious Books 
and Publications of inedited MSS., etc., 
with copious Introductions, Notes, etc, 
88 vols., small 4to, clean original cloth, 
£8, 1838-68. 


Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper, with 
thousands of engravings, etc., vols. 1 to 
14 in publisher’s cloth, clean set, 28s., 
1858-64. 


Cassell's Magazine, illustrated, 6 vols,, cloth, 
as new, I5s. 


Magazine of Art, first series, 3 vols., and 
second series, many hundred fine plates 
and woodcuts, 16 vols., — 8vo, £6 
(Cassell, 1878 94). 


Derby, Drawings by the Members of the 
Derby Facsimile Society, 80 fine sketches, 
3 vols., 4to, half-bound, 21s., 1866-73. 


Duruy’s (V.) History of Greece, 2,009 plates» 
many fine coloured plates, 8 vols., imp. 
8vo, new half calf, gilt tops, 45 (published 
£8 8s.), 1892. 

Egypt, Descriptive, Historical,and Picturesque, 
by Professor G. Ebers, translated by 
Clara Bell, with Notes by Samuel Birch, 
about 809 engravings, 2 vols., 4to, cloth, 
18s, 1887. 

Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, an Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange and Gossip for 
Students and Lovers of Nature, edited 
by M. C, Cooke, vols. 1 to 28, royal 8vo,. 
in publisher’s blue cloth binding, nice 
fresh net, £4 4s., 1866 92. 


Macmillan’s Magazine, November to October, 
1884, 25 vols., half roan gilt, marbled 
edges, a fine set, £2 10s. 


Nineteenth Century, The, A Monthly Review, 
edited by J. Knowles, complete from its 
commencement in 1877 to 1892, 32 = 
half morocco, £7 10s. 


Notes and Queries from the commencement 
in 1849 to June, 1882, with 3 vols. of 
Index, viz., first series, 12 vols, and 
Index, second series, 12 vols. and Index, 
third series, 12 vol3., fourth series, 12 
vols., fifth series, 12 vols., sixth series, 
vols. 1 to 7, and Index, together 70 vols. 
in publisher’s cloth, £18, 1850-18382. 

Portfolio, The, An Artistic Periodical, edited 
by P. G, Hamerton, with numerous fine 
etchings, facsimiles of rare engravings, 
etc., vols. 1872, 1873, 1876, 1877, 1878, 


folio, half calf, 5 vols. £3 10s, (cost 


£12) 
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THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


She Poetry of 
Robert Purns. 


EDITED BY . 


W. E. HENLEY & T. F. HENDERSON. 


Vou. I. ready. Complete during 1896, 


“It is a rare satisfaction to be able to say that we possess at 
last the definitive final edition of Burns. It has been a century 
and more in arriving, but it is well worth waiting for."—Pali Mail 
Gazette, 

“This latest, handsomest, and most trustworthy edition of 
Burns.”—Notes and Queries. 

“ At once beautiful and excellent.”—7he Times. 

“From cover to cover yields testimony of the care and the 
thought, the taste and the cost bestowed upon its production. . . . 
Of the scholarship and literary acumen displayed in the Notes, it 
is also not easy to speak in adequate terms of praise.”—The 
Scotsman. 

“It is Zhe edition of the national poet, a thing beyond the reach 
of the praises or the censures of the mere critic.’"—Liverpool 
Daily Post (Leader). 


Liprary Epition (limited), in 4 vols., tall 8vo, printed on 
hand-made paper,containing fac-similia of MSS. and reproductions 
of all the authentic Portraits, at 10s. 6d, the vol. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EpiITIoN, in 4 vols., demy 8vo, containing an 
Etched Portrait and from 20 to 24 Original Etchings by W. HOLE, 
R.S.A., and fac-similia of MSS. Price 1os. 6d. the vol. nett. A 
few on Large Paper, 31s. 6d. the vol. net. 


An Essay by Mr. Henley on the Life and Genius of 
Burns will appear in Vol. IV. 


EpinpurGi: T. C. & E. C. JACK, AND BOOKSELLERS. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Limited, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., & 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., 
LONDON. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum, 
LONDON BOCK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B,—Two or three friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


BOOKSELLING DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of the past seasons are always on 
Sale, Secondhand, at greatly Reduced Prices, 


Lists GRATIS AND PosT FREE, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Centlemen’s Libraries re-bcund or repaired by qualified Workmen. 
Books Eound in the Shortest Possible Time, 


Specially Strong Leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


GEORGE ALLEN'S NEW Books. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the Labourers and 
Workmen of Great Britain. A NEW EDITION, 4 vols., with 
all the Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. each ; roan gilt, 8s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I., containing Letters I. to XXIV., crown 8vo, 530 pages, 


with Index. [ Just out. 
Vol. I1., containing Letters XXV. to XLVIIL, with Index. 
[Jn May. 


LETTERS TO THE CLERGY ON THE LORD’S 
PRAYER AND THE CHURCH. Edited by the Rev. F. A. 
MALLESON, with Additional Letters by Mr, RUSKIN. THIRD 
EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. [ Just out, 


(The last Edition, published in 1883, has long been out of print.) 


OLD FRENCH ROMANCES. Done into English 
nos MORRIS. With an Introduction by JOSEPH 


King Coustans the Emperor. The Friendship 


of Amis and Amile. King Florus and the Fair 
Jehane. Story of over Sea, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d, net. 


BROWNING AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


On the Evidences of Christianity from Browning's Point of View. 
By EDWARD BERDOE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 256 pages, 5s. 
[ Just out. 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 

A Series of Volumes giving Impressions of England and 
of English Life by various Continental Authors. 
Edited by JOSEPH JACOBS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 


I 


THE ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. From the Portu- 
guese of OLIVEIRA MARTINS. Translated by C, J. WILLDEY. 
340 pages. [Just out. 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL. From the French of 
GABRIEL MOUREY (“ Gil Blas”). [In June. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


[ Just out. 


By the Rev, ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. (of Venice), 
THROUGH THE DOLOMITES, From Venice to 


Toblachi. A Practical, Historical, and Descriptive Guide-Book. 
With 42 Full-page Illustrations reproduced from Pictures by 
W. Logsdail, H. G. Keaseby, and from Photographs, with a 
Map of the District. Also an Appendix giving Tables of Railway 
and Diligence Stations, Times, Fares, etc. . Carriage Tariffs, 
Charges for Guides, Hotels, etc, Small crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 
This is the only guide of the kind dealing with the great highway 
through that beautiful mountain district, which is becoming more and 
more the resort of travellers. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 156, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. 


With Introduction by C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature at University College, Cardiff. 


Being the New Volume of 


THE WARWICK LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Urder the General Editorship of 
Professor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED VOLUME OF THE SERIES. 


ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an Introduction by 


EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, B.A. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

© A volume from ccver to cover full of beauty and deligk*. Every 

lover of what is best in English poetry is bound to cherish the volume ” 
— Notes and Queries. 


Loypon: BLACKIE & SON (LimiTEp), 50, OLD BalLey, 
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Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


Nex Publications. 


SIR S. FERGUSON’S LIFE. 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON in the IRELAND 

S DAY. By Lady Fercuson, Author of * The Irish 

Tae ve Conquest,” “ Life of William Reeves, D.D.,” etc., etc, 
With 2 Portraits. In 2 Vols, post $vo, 21s. 


SPORT IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME: A Hunter 
Naturalist’s Wanderings from Kahlamba to Libombo, By 
FREDERICK VAUGHAN Kirpy, F,Z,S.(Maqaqamba). With Portrait, 
numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper, and a Map. Large 
demy 8vo, 25s. 

THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR BLACKIE, 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. A Biography. By 
Anna M. Stoppart. Newijand Cheaper Edition, With Portrait 
of the Professor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND, 
IFE AND KINROSS. by 4:neas J. G. Mackay, 
L.D., Sheriff of these Counties, Being the First Volume of 
“The County Histories of Scotland.” Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps, 
7s. 6d, net. 
THE MORSE LECTURES OF 1895. 


The WHENCE and the WHITHER of MAN. 
A Brief History of his Origin and DevelopMent through Conformity 
to Environment, By Joun M. Tycer, Professor of Biology, Am- 
herst College, U.S.A. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE SHAW ‘FELLOWSUIP LECTURES, 1893. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. By Wiuam 
CaLpweELt, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Moral and Social Philosophy, 
North-Western University, U.S.A.; formerly Assistant to the 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Edin ; and Examiner in 


Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. [Jmmediately. 
ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 
UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. By Licut- 


Col. ANDREW Haccarp, D.S.O., Author of ‘‘ Dodo and I,” “ Tem- 
pest Torn,” etc. Witha Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIEUT.-COL. CONDER’S NEW WORK. 
THE BIBLE AND THE EAST.  ByC. R.Conprer, 
R.E., LL.D,, D.C.L., M.R.A,S., Author of “Tent Work in Pales- 
tine,’ etc. With Illustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Neil THE LOST PIBROCH, and other Sheil- 


Munro. ing Stories. By Net Munro. 
A FOREIGNER: An Anglo-German 
E. Gerard. . Study. By E. Gerarp, Joint-Author of “ Reata,” 


etc. 


D. §. GREY MANTLE and GOLD FRINGE. 


By D, Srorzrar MEtprum, Author of “The St 
Meldrum. ELDRUM, Author © e Story 
D. THE WRONG MAN. By Dororuea 
Gerard. Gerarp, Author of “The Rich Miss Riddell,” 

etc. Second Edition. 

Hon. F. THE X JEWEL. A Romance of the Days 
Moncreiff. of James VI. By the Hon. FrEpERIcK MoncreIrr, 
6. HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH 


Grier GOVERNESS. By Sypney C. Grier, Author 
i of “In Furthest Ind,” ete. 


J. M. THE LOST STRADIVARIUS. 


By J. 
Falkner. MEavE FALKNER. yJ 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Sranparp Epition. 


Complete in 21 Volumes, Crown 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, 
price 2s. 6d. each, 


eaer BEDE. 2 vols.—THE MILL ON THE FLoss. 2 vols.—FELIx 
HOLT, THE RADICAL. 2 vols.—ROMOLA. 2 vols.—SCENES 
oF CLERICAL LIFE, 2 vols.—MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols. — DANIEL 
DERONDA. 3 vols.—SILAS MARNER. I vol—JUBAL. 1 vol. 
—THE SPANISH Gypsy. I vol—THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. I 
vol.—Essays, 1 vol. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE SECOND EDITION or THE 
Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM’S “ Work in Great Cities "’ 


Is in the Press, 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 


Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology; delivered in 
the Divinity School, Cambridge. . 


By the Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A,, 


Head of the Oxford House, and Rector of Bethnal Green, 
Chapiain to the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of St. Albans, 


Introduction by the Rev, HErRsert FE. D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“We are not going to humour the people who like to pick up 
all they care to know about a book by studying reviews made 
up of extracts from its liveliest parts—and there are scores of 
passages which tempt reproduction—but we unhesitatingly tell all 
young workers, lay and clerical, that. . . . they are doing them- 
selves and the work great injustice so long as they remain un- 
acquainted with Mr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experienced 
talk.”—Church Times. 


LOOKING UPWARD. 


Papers Introductory to the Study of Social 
Questions from a Religious Point of View. 


By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A., Author of 
“The New Floreat.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“A vigorous treatment of what imay be termed Christian 
sociology, from one who certainly has a moral right, derived 
from hard experience and self-denial, second to none, to speak 
on this theme,”—Dadly Chronicle. 

“No good Christian can reject his teaching as unnecessary, 
and it is given with a simplicity and a truthfulness which go to 
the reader’s 


Lonpon: GARDNER, DARTON & CO.,, 3, PATERNOSTER 


BuILpinGs, E.C. 


Second Edition, Very Carefully Revised. 


A GUIDE TO BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS 


From THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT Day. 

By PERCY RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘The Author's Manual,” etc. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 320 pages. Price 38. Gd. net, 

THE, SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Russell’s familiarity with every form of 
novel is amazing, and his summaries of plots, and comments thereon, 
are as brief and lucid as they are various.’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. With Prefatory 
Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. Eighth and Cheap Edition. 
With New Preface, 304 pages, crown $00, cloth, price 3S. 6d. 
net. With Portrait. 

Bookman.— From the amount of reliable information and excellent 
advice it gives it deserves its success.” Spectator.—‘* The aspirant 
to literature may certainly read Mr. Russell’s book with profit.” 
London: Long & Co. Publishers, 

18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Societies in the United 


BOOKMEN: 


and Addresses. Best Bookbuyers in Britain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Interleaved with Ruled Paper, 12/6. Full particulars 
and trade terms on application. 
JAMES CLEGG, “The Aldine Press,” Rochdale, 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London. 


TYPE-WRITIN 


‘eo -WRITING, id. per folio. Large quantities by arrangement. 


MSS carefully revised. Work sent by post receives immediate attention, 


Members of Learned, 
Antiquarian, and Literary 


—Authors’ MSS, Plays, Essays, etc., carefully 
copied. Keferences from literary persoa: 
moderate.— Miss DIsNEy, 38, Balham 
Grove, London, S 


Translations,—E, Grauam, Surrey Chambers, 172, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE BOOKMAN. 
SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


One inch in Column... ... . £0 8 O 
Half Page or One Cotumn .. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent by the 20th of the month to 
j. F. SPRIGGS, 21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 


Democracy & Liberty 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, 
2 Vols., 8vo, 36s. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY, 
NEW VOLUME, 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broaproor, R.E. With 
Contributions by A. H. Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, 
Dudley D. Pontifex, Russell D. Walker, and Reginald H, R. 
Rimington-Wilson. With 29 Illustrations by Lucien Davies, 
R,1., and from Photographs, and numerous Diagrams and Figures. 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE GAME OF GOLF. 
junior, Champion Golfer, 1887-89. 
Illustrations in the Text. 


By WILLIAM Park, 
With 17 Plates, and 26 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


EAST AND WEST: Reprinted Articlés. By Sir 
Epwin Arnotp, K.C.],E. With 41 Illustrations by R, T. 
Pritchett. 8vo, 18s. 


MADAGASCAR in WAR TIME = The Experiences 
of the Z#mes Special Correspondent with the Hovas during the 
French Invasion of 1895. By E. F. Knicut, Author of “ Where 
_— Empires Meet,” etc. With 16 Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 
12s, 6d, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 
JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.O., F.R.S. Written and 
Edited by his Wire, With Portrait and 2 Illustrations, Second 
Edition, Svo, 15s. 


FEAR. By ANcELo Mosso. 
Edition of the Italian by E. Lough and F. Kiesow. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*.* This book deals with much more than ts conveyed by the title. 

It is, in fact, a series of essays on the expression of the emotions, dealing 

more especially with the painful emotions. 


THE ROMAN SEE in the EARLY CHURCH ; 
and other Studies in Church History. By Wi tiam Bricut, 


D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE FLOWER SELLER: A Book of Poems. 


By Lapy Linpsay, Author of “ The King’s Vigil.” Crown 8vo, §s. 


LAYS AND VERSES. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Translated from the Fifth 
With 8 


By Nimmo 


A 

NARADA SUTRA: An Inquiry into Love (Bhakti- 

Jijnasa). Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Independent 
Commentary, by E. T. Sturdy. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE HEART OF THE WORLD. By H. River 


Haccarp. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We have not enjoyed a tale by Mr. Haggard so much since he 
used that mighty hunter, Mr. Selous, as his hero in ‘ Allan Quater- 
main,’ * The adventures are continuously romantic; the 
writing is vigorous and picturesque.”—Sheffield Independent, 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Of ‘Old Mr. Tredgold’s’ popularity there should be no question, 
From cover to cover it is compact of cleverness. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
hand gains in cunning in drawing character and fixing living portraits 
on the page. Each and every personage in the tale is instinct with 
vitality.”— National Observer. 


BATTLEMENT AND TOWER: A Romance of 
the Civil War. By Owen Ruoscomyt, Author of “The Jewel 
of Ynys Galon, With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“A stirring tale of Welsh prowess. . . . The author has again 
proved that he possesses a vivid imagination.”—Morning Post. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, Lonpon, New York, anp Bomsay, 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 


Beg to announce the Removal of their LONDON HOUSE from 24, Ola 
Bailey, to larger and more convenient Premises at 
at, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


FAMOUS SGOTS—New Volumes. 


Price 1s, 6d., cloth; or in extra binding, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
HUGH MILLER. By W. KEITH LEASK. 


JOHN KNOX, By A. TAYLOR INNES. [in May, 
In the same Series, Now Ready. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By HECTOR C. MACPHERSON. 


ALLAN RAMSAY. By OLIPHANT SMEATON. 


The Scotsman says ; “Granted the space at command in these compact and 
tasteful little volumes, it is not easyto see how the life, the times, the 
environment, and the genius of the author of ‘The Gentle Shepherd’ could 
have had more justice done to them.” 


THE CHRIST IN MAN; or, The Indwelling Christ. By JAMES 
M. CAMPBELL, With Preface by Prof. A. B. Bruce, D,D. Crown 8vo. 
Price 2s, 6d, 

THE GOSPEL OF COMMON SENSE. As contained in the Canoni- 
cal Epistle of jan By CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, New York, Crown 8vo, ss. 

A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 

FROM FAR FORMOSA: The Island, Its People and Missions. 
By GEORGE LESLIE MACKAY, D.D,, Twenty-three Years a Missionary 
in Formosa. Edited by Rev. J, A. Macdonald. With Portraits, illustra- 
tions, and Maps, 7s, 6d. 


‘* His story is one of the most romantic, instructive, and suggestive that has 
ever been told by a missionary.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

‘* We have discovered a great explorer, a devoted missionary, and a charmin 
writer, His name is George Leslie Mackay. His bookis ‘ From Far Formosa.’ 
—Expository Times, 

UNIFORM WITH “FROM FAR FORMOSA,” 


PERSIAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS, With Scenes and Incidents of 
Residence and Travel in the Land of the Lion and the Sun, By S, G. 
WILSON, M.A., Fifteen Years a Missionary in Persia. Demy 8vo, gilt 
top, with Map and IIlustrations, price 7s, 6d, 

‘* Presents a vivid description of his residence and travel in that country.”—~ 


Morning Post, 
THREE NEW STORIES. 
A MOST PROVOKING GIRL. By MARGARET MOYES BLACK, 


Author of ‘ Tempted,” * Between the Ferries,” etc. Decorated by Joseph 
Brown, Art Canvas, price 3s. 6d. 


MARRED IN THE MAKING, By H, W. SHREWSBURY. 


Cloth extra, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d, 


A CANNY COUNTRYSIDE, By JOHN HORNE, Crown 8vo, 
28. 6d. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, Lonpon anp Epinsurcu. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


WITH INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY W. E. H. LECKY. 


A Life Spent for Ireland: Leaves from the Diary of 
W. J. O’Neill Daunt. With Portrait, Cloth, ars. 


The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth. A History of 
the Various Negotiations for her Marriage. By Martin A, S. Hume, 
F.R.H,S, Portraits. Cloth, 21s, 

“ Mr, Hume has performed his task admirably, In his hands the story of a 
unique series of farcical courtships becomes a luminous study in sixteenth 
century international diplomacy,”—Daily News. 


The Country of Horace and Virgil. By Gastron 
BotssigR. Translated by D. Havelock Fisher, Maps, Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d, A Literary Companion for Tourists, 


The Africander: A Plain Tale of Colonial Life. 


CLAIRMONTE. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


New Wheels in Old Ruts: An Account of a Pilgrimage 
to Canterbury. By Henry Parr. 50 Pen and Ink Sketches. Cloth, 3s, od, 


By E. 


NEW NOVELS, at 6s. each. In uniform cloth binding. 
Effie Hetherington. By Ropert BucHANAN. 


An Outcast of the Islands. By Josern Conrap. 
work of extraordinary torce and charm.”—Daily Chronicle, 


Clara Hopgood. By Mark RUTHERFORD, 


“A noteworthy novel.”—Globe. 
“ Written with indisputable power.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The Ebbing of the Tide: South Sea Stories. By Louis 
BECKE, 
“The stories are a series of windows through which we look into a new 
world, where every prospect pleases, and where the men and women, if often 
vile, are seldom or never uninteresting.”—Saturday Review. @ 


The Statement of Stella Maberley. By Hersevr. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A strong story of psychological interest.”—Speaker, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


The Honour of the Flag, and Other Stories, 
CLark Russet. In cloth binding, 


By W. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE AUTONYM LIBRARY. 
Chronicles from the Life of an Eminent Fassil. 


By W. Dutron BurRARD. Paper, 1s. 64. ; cloth, 2s. 
* Noticeably clever and drolly written.”— World. 


Catalogues post free on application. 
Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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JARROLD & SONS 


NEW NOVELS. 


By ROWLAND GREY. . 
THE POWER OF THE DOG. 


By Row.anp Grey, Author of “In Sunny Switzerland,” “ By Virtue 
of His Office,” “ Lindenblumen,” “Chris.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

“This is a novel of very considerable power, the story is worked 
out in a clear and agreeable way, and very skilfully, as retaining the 
reader's interest throughout. Much clever limning of 
character, which, indeed, Rowland Grey has the gift of managing in a 
more than ordinary degree.”— The Daily Free Press. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


THE HEART OF A MYSTERY. 


By T. W. Speicut, “ Author of ‘ Wife or No Wife,” “The Mysteries 
of Heron Dyke,” ‘‘ Quittance in Full,” “The Grey Monk,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 


“¢The Heart of a Mystery’ is a cleverly written and well con- 
structed story. There is a capital underplot, with a strong love interest, 
for the attractive detail of which we must refer our readers to Mr 
Speight’s singular, able, and fascinating romance.’— Daily Telegraph, 

‘ 


By ESME STUART. 


HARUM SCARUM. 


By Esme Stuart, Author of “ A Brave Fight,” “Cast Ashore,” “ Miss 
Fenwick.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“*Harum Scarum’ is a capital story. Miss ‘Toney,’ the heroine 
of the tale, is a delightfully breezy and entertaining young Australian 
flung on the hands of a starched and unsympathetic aunt, whose life 
is made a burden to her by colonial pranks. Toney’s fine nature is 
evident through all, and she ultimately wins respect from her harassed 
English relatives.”— The Globe. 


By MRS. HERBERT MARTIN. 
LINDSAY’S GIRL. 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin, Author of “Britomart,” “Her Début,” 
“Bonnie Leslie,” “‘ A Country Mouse,” “ Cast Adrift,” etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“*¢Lindsay’s Girl’ is a lively story for the novel-reading woman, by 

a writer who sketches her characters clearly, keeps up a brisk nar- 

rative, and preserves a healthy tone.”— Sheffield Independent. 


By AGNES MARCHBANK, 
RUTH FARMER. 


By Acnes Marcupank. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The novel is well written. It will be read with interest and 


satisfaction,”——The Scotsman. 


By MRS. BAGOT HARTE. 
WRONGLY CONDEMNED. 


By Mrs. Bacor Harte, Author of “ Bianca,” etc, [Now Ready, 


THE “IMPRESSIONIST” SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


DUST IN THE BALANCE. 


By Georce Knicut. With Title-page and Cover Design by Laurence 
Housman. [Now Ready. 


SOME WOMEN’S WAYS. 


By Mary Ancera Dickens. With Title-page and Cover Design by 
Laurence Housman, [ May. 


BLIND LARRY: Irish Idylls. 


By Lewis Macnamara. With Title-page and Cover Design by 
Laurence Housman. [ June. 


AN INDIAN MARRIAGE STORY. 
BRENDA’S EXPERIMENT. 


A Novel. By Surgeon-Major H. M. Greennow, Autkor of “The 
Bow of Fate,” etc. 
(The “ Unknown Authors ” Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Stirring scenes are brilliantly portrayed, and while they are in 
progress one almost forgets the perils of the heroine. How Brenda 
is rescued and her life again brightened is a very interesting episode, 
which the reader will have pleasure, we are sure, in finding out for 
bim:elf.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Lonpon: JARROLD & SONS, to and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C. ; and at all Libraries. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE 
OUSELEY. By F. W. JOYCE,M.A, With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This bogk will be interesting to a large number of readers who 
care to read the life of a man who laboured much for the Church, 
and especially for the improvement of ecclesiastical music. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. ByC.H. 
PEARSON, M.A., Author of “National Life and Character.” 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by H. A. Strong, M,A., 
LL.D. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d, 

This volume contains the best critical work of Professor Pearson, 
whose remarkable book on “National Life and Character” created 
intense interest. 


THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. With an Intreduction by 
John Hepburn Millar, and a Portrait, Three vols., crown 8vo, 
buckram, 10s. 6d. [English Classics. 

“ A charming re-issue; altogether as fine an edition of a great work as the 
most fastidious could desire.” —Publishers’ Circular, 
beautiful edition.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“No better estimate of the late Laureate’s work has yet been published. 
His sketch of Tennyson s Life contains everything essential ; his bibliography 
and concise; his literary criticism is most interesting.”—Glasgow 

erald. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. [dited, with an Introduction, by 

E, C. S. GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells 

Theological College. In two vols., demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, each, 
Vol. I. Arts. i—viii. 

*« The book will be welcome to all students of the subject, and its sound, 

definite, and loyal theology ought to be of great service.”—National Observer. 

“So tar from — the general reader, its orderly arrangement, lucid 


treatment, and felicity of diction invite and encourage his attention,”~ 
Yorkshire Post. 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 21s, 

_ “ The most important contribution to English pplerns since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Bradley’s ‘Appearance and Reality.’ Full of brilliant criticism 
oe é positive theories which are models of lucid statement.”—Glasgow 

erald, 
“*An elaborate and often brilliantly written volume. The treatment is one 

J great freshness, and the illustrations are particularly numerous and apt.”— 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. FAIRBROTHER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“In every way an admirable book. As an introduction to the writings of, 
perhaps, the most remarkable speculative thinker whom England has 
produced in the present century, nothing could be better than Mr. Fairbrother’s 
exposition and criticism.”— Glasgow Herald. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. A New Edition, 
Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In Seven vols., demy 8vo, 
gilt top, 8s. 6d, each; also crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. 1. 

“The time has certainly arrived for a new edition of Gibbon's great work. 
- « + Professor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning 
1s amazing both in extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy form 
and at a moderate price, and it is admirably printed.”—TZimes. , 

“Gibbon’s immortal work has never been presented in so convenient a 
shape.”—Guardian. 

‘This edition, so far as one. may judge from the first instalment, is a marvel 
of erudition and critical skill, and it is the very minimum of praise to predict 
that the seven volumes of it will supersede Dean Milman’s as the standard 
edition of our oy historical classic.” —G/lasgow Herald. 

‘‘ The beau-ideal Gibbon has arrived at last.”—Sketch, E 

“At last there is an adequate modern edition of Gibbon. - The best 
edition the nineteenth century could produce.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“Sure to excite profound interest amongst all students of history.”— 
Westminster Review. 


GREEK OLIGARCHIES: Their Organisation and 
Character. By L. WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EIGHT POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown S8vo, SIX SHILLINGS. 


S. BARING-GOULD. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. 
J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 
IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 
J. H. FINDLATER. 
THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
HENRY JOHNSTON, 
DOCTOR CONGALTON’S LEGACY. 
T. L. PATON. 
A HOME IN INVERESK. 
GILBERT PARKER, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
H. A. MORRAH. 
A SERIOUS COMEDY. 
Mrs. WALFORD. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 


Messrs, Methuen's Catalogue and Book Gazette sent to any address. 
METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 


By W. M. DIXON, 
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